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Sell a High Quality Range at 
a selling price—“Here's How” 


“THERE is nothing mysterious about the great 
popularity of the Pointer Range. We have 
just simply cut out the excess production costs 
by confining our manufacturing to but one size 
and style of range. 
This increases our output, simplifies manufac- 
turing and makes our mounters and molders 
more efficient. 
Because of our great savings in production 
costs we can put extra high quality into the 
Pointer range and still keep its price attract- 
ively low. 
We are range specialists, specializing in build- 
The POINTER ing a analier range that is standard in size 
RANGE and style. 
The Pointer is a range you'll like to sell—it is 


E want you to judge : 
the quality and the range most of your prospective customers 


construction of this spe- will buy. 
cialized range—look it You, like the hundreds of other new Pointer 


th hl — : : 
pecoel anaes. gui dealers, will find the Pointer agency excep- 
tionally profitable. 
Let us tell you all about it NOW 


GOHMANN BROTHERS AND KAHLER 


New Albany, Indiana 


TRADE 


The Trade Mark of ) A “Dog-on” Good Stove 
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COPPER-CLAD |_ 


The Worla's Greatest Range 


COPPER-CLAD, with its superior construc: 
tion, the rust-proof sheet copper inner wall, 
and its incomparable beauty is helping dealers 


everywhere to DOMINATE the range business 


in their communities. 
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If Copper-Clad is not already sold in your town, 
there are “36 Reasons Why” you should wire, 
or write us—today—for the attractive Copper- 
Clad proposition. 














Made in three finishes; 


White Porcelain Enamel 
Blue Porcelain Enamel 
Gun Metal Blue 
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The CopperCad Malleable 
Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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HOW MANY RANGES WILL YOU SELL FROM APRIL 
TO SEPTEMBER? 


That question may not seem a very im- 
portant one, but as a matter of fact, a con- 
siderable number of stove merchants demon- 
strated to themselves during the summer of 
1922 that the warm weather was not at all 
against the sale of coal ranges at regular 
prices, with the result that instead of having 
to carry over several high priced ranges until 
the fall season they not only sold what they 
had on hand but actually had to order by 
mail enough to keep their stock in proper 
shape. 

And the territory in which these stove mer- 
chants had this unique experience was not by 
any means especially prosperous; in fact, sev- 
eral stove manufacturers actually took their 
salesmen off that section, being under the 
impression that there was no money among 
the farmers. 

What was done by these stove merchants 
last year can be done by others this year— 
and especially because this year farmers are 
far better off than they were during the 
summer of 1922. 

But the stove merchants who made this 
favorable showing did not secure their sales 
by waiting for somebody to come in and tell 
them that he wanted to buy a range. 

Not by a long shot! 

They knew who would be likely to need a 
new range. 

They kept hunting for additional names to 
put on their list of live prospects. 





They kept after these live prospects. They 
kept looking for others to take the place of 
those whose names were taken off their lists — 


because of sales. 
They kept up their newspaper advertising. 


They kept sending “live” selling helps to 
the prospects. 

They worked for the business—and they 
got it—at a good profit—with the result that 
when the fall season opened up in earnest, 
they had the jump on their competitors who 
had pushed the stove stock into a back corner 
of the store and said to themselves that “coal 
ranges cannot be sold during the summer, that 
instead of being merely a belief this phrase 
has come to be an actual fact in their case.” 

It is always poor policy to take the atti- 
tude that a certain thing cannot be done. 

You want to realize a greater profit, on 
your stove department. The most satisfac- 
tory way to do that is to turn your invest- 
ment over more often. 

And by pushing range sales between May 
and September you can get that greater 
number of stock turns, with the resultant 
greater profits. 

It has been done. So it can be done again. 

And so long as it has been done and can be 
done, you are not giving your stove depart- 
ment a square deal unless you go after range 
business this summer. This will require extra 
effort, but the reward in added profits is not 
to be disregarded. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 














A. Scheid, patentee of Scheid 
Boltless Range Boiler Stand and 
president of the Nu Idea Stand 
Company, Kokomo, relates this true 
story: 

Having boarded a one-man street 
car at Mansfield, Ohio, going up 
East Main Street, a lady weighing 
approximately 350 pounds entered 
the car with two large bundles and 
umbrella, murmured something to 
the conductor and sat two seats 
back of him on the opposite side. 
After several stops of the car, the 
lady, getting nervous, poked the 
motorman-conductor in the ribs 
with her umbrella. He turned with 
anger and shook his head. 

A little farther up the line, not 
realizing her strength, she gave the 
tall, slender conductor: another 
‘punch with the umbrella. This time 
the conductor, trying to conceal his 
anger, gave the lady a sharp look 
and said: “Pardon me, I am no 
push-button ; you will find them on 
the side of this car.” ; 


2k K 


A woman from a rural district 
of New England was taken to visit 
an art museum. In one of the 
rooms the attendant pointed out a 
collection of beautiful vases exca- 
vated at Herculaneum. 

“What?” exclaimed the woman. 
“Dug up? Out of the ground?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Just like they are now ?” 

“Oh, they’ve been cleaned up a 
bit, but they were found about as 
you see them.” 

“Well,” shaking her head, “you 
may say what you like, but / don’t 
for one minute believe they ever 
dug ready-made pots out of the 
ground.” 


* * * 


Frank W. Beeth, the Kruse steel 
furnace man, tells about a friend of 
his who is instructor in a vocational 
school where evening classes are 
conducted for sheet metal workers. 


He was a rough-spoken fellow, but 
managed to get along with the stu- 
dents because of his readiness to 
give and take. 

One evening, however, he was 
having trouble in impressing the 
simplest ideas of arithmetic upon his 
seven assorted oilcans. Apparently 
all they knew about a school house 
was that it was a place to slow up 
in passing with a car. 

“You big cheeses!” he exclaimed. 
“You can’t add four and _ three. 
Look here, if each one of you was 
a triple-plated, iron-headed idiot, 
how many triple-plated, iron-headed 
idiots would there be in this room.” 

“Eight,” chorused the class 
promptly. 


“Talk about diplomacy,” said C. 
H. Hallgach, of the N. & G. Taylor 
Company (Target & Arrow tin- 
plate) at the Michigan sheet metal 
convention, “this certainly takes the 
cake,” and then he went on to tell 
about a friend of his who had re- 
cently been married and whose wife 
was learning to cook, using him as 
the “dog.” 

Hubby had stood it for quite a 
while without complaint, but finally 
he put the question: 

“Of course, dear, it’s only a rough 
idea of mine, but don’t you think 
it’s possible there was such a thing 
as a typographical error in that 
cookery manual of yours?” 

* * * 

Bob Minnuack, of the Michigan 
Stove Company, has a young friend 
who like himself spends most of his 
time “on the road,” and who also 
is the proud father of a one-year-old 
boy. 

One of the Saturday evenings 
when the young husband was home 
for the week end, the “lady of the 
house” heard the baby crying and 
upon investigation found that the 
father was applying his hand to the 


portion of the youngster’s anatomy- 


which usually serves as his base. 
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“For Heaven's sake, John,” ‘she 
asked, “why are you spanking the 
baby? What has he done?” 

“Nothing as far as I know, Mary, 
but I have to do something to keep 
him reminded of who [ am around 
here.” 


“Buck” Taylor, Salesmanager of 
the Premier Warm Air Heate- 
Company, tells the following story 
to show how careful they are in the 
British army about privileges and 
prerogatives of the officers: 

Sick parade—sick call, they'd call 
it with us—sounded in a British 
regiment and a Tommy, an expres- 
sion of acute pain mustered to his 
features, approached the sergeant 
in charge. 

“Wot’s the matter 
growled the latter. 

“T’ve got a horful pain in me 
habdomen, sergeant.” 

“Habdomen! Habdomen!’ snort- 
ed the sergeant. “G’arn, you ain’t 
got no habdomen. Honly hofficers 
‘as got habdomens. Sojers is lucky 


” 


with you? 


to ‘ave plain stummicks.”’ 

George Levzow, of the Dunning 
Heating Supply Company, _ tells 
about a “colored gentleman” who 
was a strong believer in the Bap- 
tist faith. When the draft got him 
during the late unpleasantness in 
Europe he became a sort of un- 
official chaplain in a colored labor 
battalion. He worked assiduously 
among his fellows, and finally per- 
suaded a dozen or so to join him in 
an open-air baptizing on a day in 
January. 

That it was necessary to chop 3 
hole in the river ice to provide a 
space for immersion rather cooled 
the ardor of the converts, but not 
so Eph’s. Seizing the nearest sol- 
dier, he plunged him beneath the 
icy water. He had not reckoned on 
the swift current, however, and the 
luckless victim was snatched out of 
his hands and carried permanently 
out of sight. 

Eph was not in the least discon- 
certed. 

“De Lawd giveth,” he 
“an’ de Lawd taketh away. 
me anothah privit.” 


intoned, 
Bring 
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Facts of Warm Air Heating and Ventilating. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 
Ventilating Factories, Theatres and Other Buildings. 


Henry Furnace, Cleveland, 
Out with New Catalogue 

Spring is here, which means the 
shut-down of furnaces for repairs 
and new installations. 

The Henry Furnace & Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
issued its new furnace catalogue: 
in fact, it is so recent that it still 
smells of fresh paper and ink. The 
catalogue is in pamphlet form and 
tells all about the new Moncrief 
pipeless furnaces, together with in- 
formation of registers, regulators, 
deflectors, wood grates and all other 
complimentary accouterments. 

Photographs of houses in which 
installations have recently been 
made are also plentifully dispersed 
throughout. 


Scheible-Moncrief Located 
in New Home April /. 


The Heater 
Company announce that on and 
after April 1, the address of their 
office and warehouse will be 2545 
East street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the new phone num- 
ber will be Randolph 3539. 

The new location makes it pos- 
sible for customers to reach the 
firm’s offices without driving 
through the congested district of 
the city. The firm extends a cor- 
dial invitation to all customers to 
look over the new quarters. 


Scheible- Moncrief 


Seventy-ninth 


a a 


Diener Mfg. Co. Chicago,. 
Introduces Automatic 


Air Humidifier. 


A great deal of scientific thought 
has been expended upon the prob- 
lem of restoring the natural humid- 
ity to the air contained in rooms 
heated by hot air and steam. 

Physicians have proved that a 
lack of humidity in the air of homes, 
school rooms and buildings where 
large numbers of people congregate, 


when during cold and_ inclement 





weather artificial ventilation must 
be resorted to, has been the cause 
of a large amount of the bronchial 
troubles which many people experi- 
ence. 

The George W. Diener Manufac- 
turing Company, 400-420 North 


humidic conditions in rooms heated 
by means of hot air or steam. 

The new appliance is placed in 
the upper part of the furnace, as 
shown in the illustration, where it 
is exposed to the greatest amount of 
heat. It can be installed on any fur- 





BU0DINGTON Pa 
AUTOMATIC 


HUMIDIF TET 
SLOW. DIENER, 


mre co 





Installation Made on Air Humidifier. 


Monticello Avenue, Chicago, manu 
facturers of gasoline and kerosene 
appliances, blow torches and 
naces, is now introducing the Bud- 
dington Automatic 


fur- 


Humidifier, 
which has as its purpose the restora- 
tion and 


maintenance of natural 


nace, new or old, and does not inter- 
fere with the heating properties of 
the furnace. 

The pamphlet being issued by the 
firm is unusually descriptive, giving 
in full detail all particulars con- 
nected with the apparatus. 


Here You Will Learn Something About 
Troubles Caused by Badly Built Chimneys. 


L. W. Millis Leads Discussion on Chimney 
Draft and Methods for Improving Same. 


N page 26 of our February 24th 
issue and on pages 17 and 18 
of our March third issue we pub- 
lished the two first installments of 
the series of discussions conducted 
under the direction of L. W. Millis 
by the Warm Air Study Club of 
Security Stove and Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
these being devoted to “Origin of 
Dust and Its Remedy.” 
Herewith follows the first section 
of the “Chimney 
Draft”: 


discussion on 


Chimney Draft. 
Combustion and chimney draft 
are closely related. The value of a 


good draft in producing economical! 
heat, or indeed sustaining combus- 
tion at all, is beyond question; but 
it is difficult to assume a starting 
point at which it is safe to ignore 
either subject. 

As we have chosen draft and 
chimneys for this evening’s atten- 
tion, it seems to me that all we car 
do is to admit the necessity of some 
sort of draft, varying in require- 
ments, for different kinds of fuel. 
such as wood, gas, oil, coke, soft 
coal or the so-called hard coals. We 
will begin in what is-really the mid- 
dle of the subject, and promise our- 
selves that at some future time we 
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will take up the problem of com- 
bustion, at the same time reviewing 
the subject of draft. 

As they are not here to defend 
themselves, I want to pay my re- 
spects to that very large number ot 
our friends and customers who com- 
plain that our furnaces and our 
stoves have no draft. I quote you 
the answer I often make to that 
complaint, which is: That no boiler. 
no matter how large, or by whom 
made, no stove, no warm air fur- 
nace, or even a cigar has a draft. 
Some sort of power must be ap- 
plied to draw the air through the 
fuel to support combustion. As I 
do not smoke, I hardly know what 
to call the power that pulls the air 
through a cigar, but a chimney, 
good or bad, is the thing applied to 
a furnace or stove. 

But before we get to the chimney 
we will try to get a fairly definite 
idea of what we mean by the word 
“draft.” If a cubic foot of air at 
zero Fahr. temperature be warmed 
one degree it will increase in vol- 
ume 1/460. (Please remember that 
460.) Of course, a cubic foot of 
the warmed air will weigh less than 
a cubic foot of the colder air. A 
column of air at 200 degrees tem- 
perature in a chimney will only 
weigh about three-fourths as much 
as a similar column of air outside 
the chimney at zero temperature. 
The rapidity with which the lighter 
column of air will rise is definitely 
known and is expressed by the fol- 
lowing formula, and conforms to 
nature’s laws: 


V=8y HXD 


460 + T 

in which “V” equals velocity in feet 
per second per sq. ft. of area of air 
or gas in a chimney. “H” equals 
height of the chimney in feet. “D” 
equals the difference in temperature 
between the air or gas in the chim- 
ney and the external air. “T” 
equals the temperature of the ex- 
ternal air, and 460 represents abso- 
lute zero. 

Now I do not expect you to re- 
member this formula. All I want 
you to remember is that there is a 
well-known basis ia natural law by 


which calculations of velocity in 
chimneys can be made. The vari- 
ous elements in the formula are 
easily understood, unless it is that 
460° absolute zero thing. 

A little while ago I told you that 
if a cubic foot of air is warmed one 
degree it will swell 1/460 of its 
volume. If we cool it one degree it 
will shrink the same amount. So 
the fellows who are able to explaiz: 
everything in the universe tell us 
that if we cooled a gas one degree 
460 times that it could not shrink 
any more. Therefore it could not 
be cooled any more. So they wisely 
call that absolute zero. And really 
it is a mighty convenient point from 
which to begin all calculations of 
expansion or contraction of air or 
gas. 

I am anxious to have you remem- 
ber this absolute zero stuff because 
we may meet it often in our work. 
But let us get back to that formula. 
If we should substitute in the form- 
ula 10 feet for height of chimney 
and 10 degrees for difference in 
temperature, and do the arithmetic 
necessary to solve it, we would find 
that V, or velocity, in such a chim- 
ney would be theoretically 216 ft. 
per minute (note that the formula is 
for seconds). But the fellows who 
got up that formula say it only ap- 
plies in theory. That friction in the 
walls that confines the gas reduces 
the velocity, and they, very gravely, 
tell us to divide the result by two. 
In our work I have found this to 
be a good working rule. So we di- 
vide 216 by 2 and find that a chim- 
ney 10 feet high with 1 sq. ft. area 
and with a difference of 10 degrees 
between the inside and outside will 
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pass 108 cu. ft: of either gas or air 
There are various tables in print 
giving velocities from 10 degrees 
difference to 600 degrees or even 
more, and by jumps of 5 degrees 
difference, also for flues 5 feet high, 
and by 5 ft. jumps to 100 ft. high, 
which would equal about 2,500 dif- 
ferent velocities. 

A table of that size would seem 
to indicate that some men, or set of 
men, did a lot of work to get all 
that detail in shape. Well, they did, 
but they did not figure each set of 
conditions from that formula. 

Nature is sometimes kind to even 
a mathematician—and so in chim- 
ney velocities another law simplifies 
the matter. If the temperature, 10 
degrees in this case, be increased 
100 per cent, or to 20 degrees, this 
other law of nature says the veloci- 
ity will increase 42 per cent, or to 
153 cu. ft. It is equally true thar 
if the temperature remains at 10 
degrees and we increase the height 
100 per cent, or to 20 ft., it in- 
creases the velocity 42 per cent, so 
that the velocity will be 153 cu. ft. 
So you will see that a table can be 
created without solving the equa- 
tion for each required velocity. 

I have here a chart giving a few 
velocities. I copied it from the one 
I carry in my vest book of “Notes 
Gathered by the Way.” I presume 
I copied it into that from some 
well-known authority. 

Before we go farther let us fix it 
in our minds that the two great fac- 
tors that make velocity in a chimney 
are temperature and height. Both 
cost money—but height is only a 
first cost, while fuel expense to cre- 
ate high temperature is continuous. 


Natural Chimney Draft In Cu. Ft. Per Minute Per Sq. Ft. of Area. 


Degrees Difference 
In and Out of Chimney. 
Io 
20 
100 
125 


175 


275 
300 


350 


Height Chimney in Feet. 


10 20 40 50 
108 153 217 252 
153 217 306 342 
342 484 684 765 
384 541 766 857 


448 635 897 1003 


568 800 1134 1268 
595 843 —_, 1190 1331 
637 gol 1273 1424 
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At some future time I hope to take 
up the question of low fuel effi- 
ciency reflected by chimneys in 
which the velocity, if only that of 
the figures shown above the heavy 
lines starting at 1003 ft. velocity in 
a chimney 50 feet high. First-class 
combustion does not occur unless 
the chimney has a good enough 
“draft,” or pull, to show velocities 
under that black zigzag line. Mr. 
White, you have worn out one 
anemometer and busted a dozen 600 
deg. thermometers. How many 
chimneys do you find that show 
velocities under the black lines? 

Mr. White: Very nearly none. I 
think this is because I am only sent 
out when the draft is bad. 

How about you, Mr. Marnell? 

Mr. Marnell: Well, generally 
the velocity is low. Sometimes it is 
strong at the chimney even after all 
the openings in flue connections are 
made tight and the anemometer wi!! 
only show right at the chimney. It 
is not worth while to hunt in the 
furnace until I locate why the pull 
is only strong right at the chimney 
inlet. 






























Thank you. 

It is a great misfortune that so 
many good bricklayers have such 
vague ideas of what makes a really 
good chimney. I have made a few 
sketches showing some of the faults 
of chimney construction, also a few 
things that the chimney builder is 
not responsible for. 

FIGURE 1 

Figure 1 shows a tile-lined chim- 
ney in which the tiles are not exactly 
in line. The gases can circulate 
around the joints of tile. As the 
brick wall is cooler than the inside 
of tile, the cooler gas next to brick 
has a tendency to settle downward, 
until checked by a stoppage between 
the tile and the brick wall. It may 
then leak into the inside of the tile 
and help to lower the flue tempera- 
ture, causing a weaker draft. 

Bricklayers have told me that the 
chimney needs air as an insulator 
between the tile and the bricks. 
Every one of you know that hun- 
dreds of chimneys have little open- 
ings between the bricks that are 
able to draw the flame of a match 
into the myriad of small holes. The 
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little openings from top to bottom 
of many chimneys supply it with 
enough air to materially lessen the 
amount that would otherwise pass 
through the fuel and help support 
combustion. 

All of the space between the tile 
and the bricks should be filled with 
mortar from the bottom of the 
chimney to the top. The tile should 
be set so they present a smooth sur- 
face, without offsets anywhere. A 
thimble to receive the smoke pipe 
should be cemented into the chim- 
ney and it should extend through 
the tile; that is to say, just through 
the tile. The builder should supply 
a thimble, but if there is none in 
the chimney, I want you to be sure 
and put one in. 


Question: Why can’t we cement 
tight around the smoke pipe and 
save the thimble? Ans.: Because 
the smoke pipe expands with the 
heat and pushes into the flue. Then 
it cools and crawls out a little, and 
day by day, in every way, it makes 
a mess of the cement around it and 
opens up holes for air to leak into 
the chimney. The thimble should 
be set with cement its entire length 
so it will be firm. Then the smoke 
pipe can expand and shrink inside 
of the thimble without breaking the 
cement joints. 

I know your arms are not as long 
as a baboon’s, but it is well, if the 
flue has indications of weakness, to 
work cement into the cracks be- 
tween tile and bricks as far as you 
can reach. If there is a hole for 
cleanout purposes, close it up. No 
air should enter a chimney that does 
not go through the fuel. 

One of the most common chim- 
ney faults is shown in Figure 2. 
The chimney is built outside of the 
house wall. Oftentimes there are a 
thousand and one leaks through the 
bricks next to wall. There may be 
also very large openings between 
the foundation wall and the chim- 
ney. (See arrows.) In such case 
you should get cement into all such 
openings. 

(To Be Continued) 


=’ 





There is n —xcuse for the man 
who lies to a child. 
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Purviance Has Another Plan for Heating 


Charles Wilson’s House with Pipeless. 


He Says That with{His]Plan the System 
Can Be Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction. 


N page 17 of our: February 

third issue we published a re- 
quest for help in planning a pipe- 
less furnace installation in a house 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, the request being made by 
Charles Wilson, Monmouth, [IIli- 
nois. 
We published a reply from F. G. 


Sedgwick, of the Waterman-Water- 
bury Company, Minneapolis, on 
page 20 of our March third issue. 
and herewith is another solution by 
D. A. Purviance, of the Majestic 
Company, Huntington, Indiana: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN, 

In your March third issue you 
published a plan showing proposed 
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Plan for Heating House With Duplex Register System. 


March 31, 1923 
installation of a_ floor-level type 
pipeless furnace for Charles Wilson, 
Monmouth, Illinois. The writer js 
enclosing copy of this floor plan, 
showing installation we would rec- 
ommend and have used in similar 
cases. 

We would use a No. 18-A Oak 
Majestic Duplex Register in the liy- 
ing room and a No. 15-A Oak Ma- 
jestic Duplex Register in the dining 
room. The location of the furnace 
should be about midway between 
the two registers. 

This installation, called the Twin 
Majestic Duplex System, we know 
will give complete satisfaction. It 
requires very little space in the base- 
ment and if advisable a “C” exten- 
sion can be used with either reg- 
ister giving direct heat to: the bed- 
room. 

In the average home the single 
Majestic Duplex System can be 
used to advantage by using either 
the style B or C register. In this 
particular plan, however, which is 
not a common layout, we would rec- 
ommend and guarantee the Twin 
Majestic Duplex System. 

Very truly yours, 
D. A. PURVIANCE. 
The Majestic Company. 
Huntington, Ind., March 13, 1923. 





Are you tying up your window 
display advertising with your news- 
paper copy? Are you calling atten- 
tion to your special displays by in- 
serting a small line in your ads? 
Are you taking full advantage of the 
power of “cross reference”? Ii 
you are not, you would do well to 
begin without further delay. Your 
window display should have pull- 
ing power of its own, but a little 
card worded with a “catchy” phrase 
has unlimited power of suggestion. 





A clerk or other employe is sure 
to get all the credit that, is coming 
to him if he cheerfully goes ahead 
and does the best he knows how. A 
record for good work cannot be 
filched by any associate employe. A 
record for unpleasant selfishness 
can be easily established, and it is 
a severe handicap against future 
advancement. 
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Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith. 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 
News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


Designs and Patterns 
for Metal Tomb. 

By O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. 
Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, 


Missouri. Written especially for 
American Artisan and Hardware 
Record. 


Our design in figure 22 is some- 
thing out of the ordinary, being 
quite fancy in some respects, and 
yet not overdrawn, appearing more 
attractive in a finished state than in 
the working drawing. 

First draw the elevation, working 
from the center line, but taking spe- 
cial care with the urn, so that it is 
not carried out of proportion. Noth- 
ing looks worse than what should be 
a really good design, disregarded as 
to proportion. Much of this on the 
urn requires hammering in order to 


shape the various parts. So the pat- 
terns can only be developed approxi- 
mately. 

When the elevation is drawn the 
radial lines for the urn can be set 
in as for the top A, the quarter 
round B, and the cove C, also D 
and the semi-sphere H and the cove 
J and the quarter round L. With 
the radius thus set in these radiuses 
are picked and with them we de- 
velop the patterns as shown as 
A’-B’-C’-D’-H’-L’ and ]’. Observe 
that the elevation members E-F-G- 
I-K are really straight strips and 
either planted on this way or shaped 
slightly by hammering or rolling to 
bring in shape. The ornament H on 
the bowl] of urn can be set out a 
1/16 of an inch or planted directed 
to the bowl, thus giving a projec- 
tion of only the thickness of the 
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Cut Shows Projection of Metal Tomb. 


metal. This is really better than 
having it project as when these or- 
namental leaves project it makes the 
urn look heavy and takes away the 
lightness, which is intended for the 
empty vase, which still should be 
graceful. 

The difficult part on this 
tomb is where we transform from 


next 


octagon to square as we observe 
part of the square forms a gable 
with offsets so that for some it may 
take considerable study to decipher 
the true intent of the drawing. So in 
the left hand corner we show a plan 
for the base below the urn and at 
N’-M’ we show the patterns for M 
and N of elevation. To get the true 
length of the line n-o in plan we 
draw a line as m’-n’-o’. Pick the 
length m-o and set as m’-o’ in true 
length. Then pick the rise M from 
elevation and set as n’-m’; then 
m’-o’ is the true length and would 
be through the center line of N’, but 
is not needed in this case as the oc- 
tagonal line n of plan can be estab- 
lished by sweeping arcs and crossing 
it with the hip line M’. Patterns 
required below this point M of ele- 
vation can be set out similar to all 
square miter developments and 
really requires little or no descrip- 
tion, having been taken up time and 
time again. 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
to Determine Effect of Freight 
Rates on Manufacturing Costs. 
The effect of freight rates on 
manufacturing costs in fabricated 
production will be the subject of dis- 
cussion of a special group session 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in New York, Tues- 
day, May 8. The subject of reduc- 
ing factory costs through education 
of employes in fundamental eco- 
nomics will also be taken up at that 
time, according to a report received 
from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 
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Minnesota Sheet Metal Men 
to Organize April 12; 
Hussie to Assist. 

A convention of the sheet metal 
firms of Minnesota will be held in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, April. 12, 
at the Curtis Hotel. The purpose 
of the convention is to organize a 
state association. 

This is a step forward for the 
sheet metal workers of Minnesota, 
as it will enable them to get to- 
gether on plans to improve condi- 
tions for the sheet metal workers of 
that state. 

Contractors will also have a 
chance to exchange ideas once a 
year and this cannot fail to assist 
them. in giving better service. 

The convention will be under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors, and 
John H. Hussie, Omaha, Nebraska, 
an officer of the national organiza- 
tion, will assist the Minnesota men 
in getting their organization under 


way. 





Towa Sheet Mctal Contractors 
Will Hold Next Convention 
at Fort Dodse, Iowa. 

The attention of the members of 
the Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association is called to the an- 
nouncement by R. E. Bockert, of 
the Ideal Sheet Metal Works, Inc., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, that the next 
convention of the association will be 
held in Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





Metal Division Nationa’ 
Association of Waste Materials 


Meets at New York, March 2]. 


As announced in the Association 
Bulletin of the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., a 
meeting of the metal division, of 
which Egmont Frankel is chairman, 
was held at the Hotel Astor on 
Wednesday, March 21, immediately 
following the annual meeting of the 
association. 

There was a good attendance 
present, and after the re-election of 
Mr. Frankel as chairman of the di- 
vision, there was an exchange of 
opinion between the various mem- 


bers present covering the classifica- 
tion under which auto radiators 
should be purchased. This is a 
matter which has given various 
members considerable trouble, ap- 
parently because of the difference of 
opinion which has existed in refer- 


ence to the matter. 
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The secretary was instructed to 
get the views of prominent cop. 
sumers of such material and submit 
same to the classification committee 
for consideration and report at the 
next meeting. 

The fall meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held in Chicago. 


Plans for National Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
June25 to 29 Convention at St. Louis Progressing 


Convention Committee Developing Program; Preparations 
for Large Delegations from Various Cities Under Way. 


APID progress is being made 

by the St. Louis convention 
committee in developing plans for 
the program of the nineteenth an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contractors 
in St. Louis, June 25 to 29. 

Word has already been received 

that a number of strong delegations 
in various cities in the east, north 
and west will be in attendance. 
_ The business sessions will em- 
body the latest developments in sheet 
metal work and will be full of in- 
spiration to the man who is building 
a big future. Speakers of national 
fame will lead the discussion and 
ample time will be allowed for ques- 
tions and answers from the floor. 

No contractor who is progressive 
and who desires to build a reputa- 
tion for himself can afford to miss 
this convention. It is one place 
where he will meet other men from 
distant places who have different 
viewpoints than his own. A place to 
get new ideas. A place to make 
friends. 

Do you know John Pierpont and 
Paul Brandstedt, from Washington, 
D. C.? Do you know “Bill” Fin- 
gles from Baltimore, Paul Biersach 
or George Thesmacher, and many 
others who are known for their en- 
thusiasm, their “pep” and push? 
They take an interest in these an- 
nual conventions and are men worth 
meeting. 

The entertainment this year will 
be of a different order than hereto- 
fore. Not very much can be said 
about this, but we will let you into 
one secret, and that is that you will 


be taken to see the wonderful Mu- 
nicipal Opera on Wednesday night. 
People from all over the world come 
to St. Louis to see this spectacular 
outdoor theater in its natural set- 
ting and there is hardly a vacant 
chair in the 10,000 seats that fill 
this amphitheater. It is something 
that you will never forget. Orig- 
inal in its design and conception, 
once seen, it will be always remem- 
bered. 

It is not too early to commence 
laying plans to come to St. Louis. 
Bring the wife and the children. A 
week so spent will be well repaid. 

setter make your reservations 
now. 

The following is a list of the lead- 
ing hotels to be found in St. Louis, 
all European plan, together with 
their locations and rates: 


Hotel One Person Two Persons 
American, 275 rooms, 
Seventh and Market 

EE wiesindueriaate $2.00 to $4.00 $4.00 to $6.00 
American Annex, 225 


rooms, Sixth and 


Market Streets .... 2.00 to 4.00 4.00to 6.00 


Claridge, 350 rooms, 
Eighteenth and Lo- 
eust Streets ....... 2.50 to 5.00 4.00 to 7.00 


Jefferson, 400 rooms, 
Twelfth and Locust 


Streets ............ 3.00to 8.00 6.00 to 10.00 
Majestic, 200 rooms, 

Eleventh and Pine 

Streets ............ 2.00 to 3.00 3.00 to 5.00 
Marquette, 400 rooms, 

Eighteenth and 


Washington Avenue. 2.50 to 5.00 4.00 to 7.50 
Maryland, 240 rooms, 

Ninth and Pine 

Streets ............ 2.50to 3.50 4.00 to 5.00 

In addition to those mentioned 
there is the Statler Hotel, which has 
650 rooms and is located at Ninth 
and Washington Avenues. Rooms 
at this hotel can be had for one per- 
son for $3 to $7 and for two per- 


sons for $4.50 to $9.50. 





The younger a man is the more 
he knows about women—he thinks. 
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Sheet Metal Apprentice Shortage Result of 
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Economic Changes, Analysis of Trade Shows. 


0. W. Kothe Says Older Men Should Confine Themselves 
To Designing and Estimating—Pleads for More Education. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD by 
O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis Technical Institute. 


Part 1. 
HOSE fault, the Trade, the 
Employer, or the Men? 

In a recent issue of your paper, 
as well as other trade papers, cer- 
tain correspondents have raised is- 
sues that strike at the very heart of 
the trade. I, too, have been think- 
ing of some of these things for sev- 
eral years, and I| shall portray my 
thoughts and my deductions, not so 
much to answer the correspondents 
—as to develop a discussion. 

These things are of nation-wide 
importance ; they are not of a local 
character, and, therefore, the great- 
er the interest that can be aroused, 
naturally, the greater good will be 


accomplished. We always must be 
set afire—to go pressing forward. 





To go asleep at the switch and let 
the trade ship coast for a spell gen- 
erally winds up by the wheels turn- 
ing into a ditch, and progress is 
blocked to a degree, more or less. 
Now there has been talk about the 
tinsmith craft being superior in 
scope and mechanical ability to the 
sheet metal worker craft. Others 
have mentioned that as they grow 
older they have a harder time hold- 
ing a job, and that the younger ele- 
ment is preferred above the middle- 
aged mechanic. Still others speak 
of the apprenticeship system. Some 
have this notion, others have that. 
We still have with us quite a few 
thousands of that splendid old type 
of mechanic who learned his trade 
in the good old-fashioned tin shop. 
It was but 20, 30 and 4o years ago 
when every shop did its share of 
making household utensils. That 
was tinware making. Its range took 
in also guttering, spouting, roofing, 
furnace pipes, stove pipes, and a few 
such other jobs. He was called a 
tin smith, because he was a worker 
in tin plate. That is just like a 
plumber means a worker in lead. 





Hence, tin smithing was a splen- 
did profession, the men performed 
a quality of work that was truly 
equal to any machine made article 
of today. The men obtaining from 
$1.25 to possibly $3.00 a day, and 
many or most of them worked Io, 
12 and 14 and even 16 hours a day. 
But they did not work under the 
harness the way we do today, and 
let us not forget this. 

In the ’80’s architectural cornice 
work came in, and it added as great 
a field as the old tinsmith craft 
could boast of in its heydey. 

Observe what it meant : thousands 
of additional workers, many of 
which were called from the old tin- 
smith shops, and this great new field 
was exploited. Along with it came 
the skylight— 
—then the metal windows and the 


another vast addition 


warm air furnaces of the modern 
type. 

After that we had the exhaust 
and blowpiping, a wonderful field 
to behold. This field is fully as 
great, if not greater than the old 
tinsmith and cornice work combined. 
Tradesmen in a backwoods town 
can not believe it; it sounds too 
big. 

This wasn’t enough, there had to 
be the vast heating ventilating sys- 
tems, where one single job often 
consumes upward of 200 tons of 
galvanized iron. This is not all; for 
there is the automobile ; the fire door 
business; steel ceilings, metal trim; 
steel column work, and what not 
else. 

Tell me, where has the old tin- 
smith trade gone? Why, the assort- 
ment factory has absorbed it—it is 
not known as tinsmith any more; 
but “assortment work.” Others have 
entered the hotel and restaurant 
work, because both of these are still 
closely allied to the old tinsmithing. 

But tinsmithing is gone. Yes, it 
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is gone forever; it will never come 
back. It only lives in the minds of 
a few of the splendid old tradesmen 
who have not kept pace with prog- 
ress. They speak of hoping that the 
old condition will come back. What 
prompts them to do that is a natural 
result—they cannot cope with the 
speed with which the younger men 
of today set the pace—economic 
conditions are against them. Too 
many of these fine men have only 
worked at the trade for a living— 
they have put it in second place; 
they have put other things in first 
place; they have not followed the 
law of progress—to stay ahead of 
the masses. 

Now sheet metal means the work- 
ing in sheet iron, as well as in sheet 
tin, and therefore, the sheet metal 
man absorbes the entire realm of the 
sheet tin, iron copper, zinc, alu- 
minum and brass industry. The tin 
shop is only a term that fit its place 
40 years ago. Today, a man who 
calls himself a tinner leans back to 
the trade of 40 years ago. He might 
do nothing but guttering, spouting, 
roofing and repair work—but please 
bear in mind, each of these are 
made of sheet metal, rather than of 
tin. And therefore the old term of 
tin loses its association with the 
craft; it does not belong there any 
more. So do not call yourself “tin- 
ners” or “tinsmiths,” but use rather 
the broader term of “sheet metal 
worker,” sheet metal shop, sheet 
iron industry, etc. 

It is therefore evident that the 
trade has developed so very rapidly 
that it has run away from the 
masses of our tradesmen, employers 
and journeymen alike. It is true the 
trade has broken up into special 
activities, as general jobbing; cor- 
nice and skylight work; metal win- 
dows ; heating and ventilating ; blow 
piping ; automobile work, etc. But 
this is no excuse for a man to nar- 
row himself down to 30 cents when 
there is 1,000 cents in sight, and 
can be had for the mere taking. 

Of course, do not let us be mis- 
understood ; I mean exactly what I 
say. If a mechanic has repaired a 
certain cornice or blow pipe job or 
puttied in some glass in a metal 
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window, or put some dampers in a 
ventilating system—he is quite 
frank in saying, O, yes, | have done 
all such work in the trade. Employ- 
ers are not any better either; if 
they as journeymen have patched up 
a cornice cover once in their life; 
spending the rest of their days on 
guttering and spouting, roofing, 
etc., then when entering business 
they immediately put a very promi- 
nent sign on their wagon or truck, 
as “Sheet Metal Work; Cornices, 
Skylights, Blow Piping, etc.” These 
names, however, do not mean any- 
thing, because these fellows are 
afraid to figure such work, and only 
cater after the little sharp competi- 
tive stuff. 

The same story holds good with 
the journeyman. At 20 years he 
feels he is capable of doing every- 
thing and anything offered him. In 
general the work is picked out for 
him, and he glories in his ability 
that he has never been “stuck,” as 
the saying is. Then when this same 
fellow is 30 years old, he has found 
lots of things that would not work 
out as he felt they would at 20 
years. Here he begins to stay with 
the lines of work he is more fa- 
miliar with, and he hesitates to take 
a job that belongs in another line of 
work than what he was used to. 
When this same man gets to be 40 
years, a still greater change has 
taken place. The advancement he 
had so fondly hoped for is not com- 
ing—he is in the rut—he does not 
know how to get out—he fears to 
get away from familiar territory— 
he has to play safe. About this time 
he can not “go the gait” any more 
and that is causing him additional 
worries. The new, younger men are 
much more limber and agile and can 
push up the work so much faster. 


Economic necessity compels many 
employers to cater to young men 
who can deliver speed; otherwise 
they could not compete with others. 
Here eight hours of driving through 
the harness is much harder than 
fourteen to sixteen hours of the 
long ago, when a person could sit 
on a stool and tickle a piece of 
metal, or go out to a saloon and 
have a drink with a lunch and un- 





load their’ chest in the meantime. 
When this was done, they were 
ready to come to work again, and 
nobody would say anything, even 
though an hour was consumed. 


Now, therefore, if the older man 
can not supply some service which 
the younger man is incapable of he 
is hopelessly lost in the race. He 
may as well admit it instead of.fool- 
ing himself into believing himself 
more capable on empty theories. I 
maintain that the older man’s place 
is to supervise, to plan out, to di- 
rect others of the younger genera- 
tion. But instead it is reversed ; the 
younger man of 25 often bosses the 
man of 50 around as an apprentice. 

Why is this? It is simple; the 
older man has failed to educate him- 
self in technical matters of the trade 

he looks backward, rather than 
forward. When his opportunity was 
ripe—he held the trade in a sec- 
ondary place, and expended his 
mental energies on outside matters, 
whether directly or indirectly affect- 
ing the trade. 

Many have devoted themselves to 
the cause of Labor—but their im- 
mediate work was placed in a sec- 
ondary position, and therefore they 
did not develop commercially; but 
rather politically, in many instances, 
or in far less noble causes. 

The point is, that they have not 
developed above just a common, 
plain, good mechanic. That is where 
the younger generation shines— 
that is their service; and you older 
men please do not try to compete 
with them. You should be able to 
deliver a service over and above 
theirs—one of designing; of esti- 
mating ; of laying out work; or en- 
gineering jobs, etc. That is your 
natural province, and do not forget 
it, either. 

Yes, sir! Develop a greater serv- 
ice to the trade than the rank and 
file are capable of delivering, and 
you shall see how wonderfully you 
shall edge your way into a trust- 
worthy, responsible position. It 
would amaze many of these old 
timers, as the saying is, how many 
men from 30 up to 64 years of age 
are taking schooling with my in- 
stitution. 
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That is the drift of the times, | 
am merely mentioning this in the 
way of passing; it is not my idea of 
pressing my business into a living 
subject of this kind. But do not 
forget, if you refuse to prepare 
yourself mentally, and still expect 
to receive all the blessings with 
those who work all day and study 
half the night—that you will not 
get it—Old Dame Fortune will 
smile on the fellow who has burned 
midnight oil in the lamp as well as 
in the brain. Altogether too many 
of our tradesmen are apt to pose 
for what they would like to be, and 
at the same time are wrapping log 
chains of steel tighter and tighter 
around their brain, stifling their 
usefulness, their individuality and 
their opportunity for developing a 
real service. 

(To be continued ) 





Illinois Sheet Metal Men 
to Meet ai Decatur, Illinois, 
April 4 and 5. 


The Orlando Hotel, Decatur, Illi- 
nois, will be a busy place on 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 4 
and 5, for on those days the tenth 
annual convention of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Illinois will be in session. 

The program which is given here- 
inafter is going to be a “Hummer,” 
and it will be well worth your while 
to be “Johnny on the spot’? when 
the big opening day arrives, so make 
your reservations without further 
delay. 

Wednesday, April 4, 1923. 

8:30 a. m.—Registration and dis- 
tribution of badges, at Orlando 
Hotel. 

9:30 a. m.—Meeting of board of 
directors. 

10:00 a. m.—Convention called 
to order by Walter Dennis, Presi- 
dent of the Decatur Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association. 

Address of Welcome by the 
Mayor of Decatur, Illinois. 

Response and address by A. J. 
Hermsdorder, Quincy, _ Illinois, 
President of the Illinois Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association. 

Committee appointments. 
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Proposals for membership. 

2:00 p. m.—Reoll call. 

Reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting. 

3:00 p. m.—Address by Mr. Wil- 
lis of Galesburg, Illinois. 

Address on “Fire Prevention,” 
by John Gamber, State Fire Mar- 
shal. 

Question box. 

Discussion. 

5:00 p. m. to 6:00 p. 
mobile ride. 

6:30 p. m.—Banquet and enter- 
tainment. 


Thursday, April 5, 1923. 
g:00 a. m.—‘Fans as Applied to 


Residence Heating,” by Harry M. 
Snow. 

Discussion. 

10:00 a. m.—Address on 
fits,” by George Harms. 

11:00 a. m.—Address, “Erection 


m.—Auto- 


“Pro- 


of Metal Ceilings,” by R. J. Jobst. 

Discussion. 

Question box. 

Discussion. 

2:00 p. m.—Reports of commit- 
tees. 

New and unfinished business. 

Election of officers. 

Installation of officers. 

Selection of next convention city. 

Watch for the Reception Com- 
mittee which will meet vou at the 
station. 


Zinc Production and 
Consumption from 1919 to 1920. 

The report of the Department of 
the Interior U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C., 
March 27, indicates that the total 
amount of zinc produced in_ the 
United States during the years from 
191g to 1922 was as follows: For 
the year 1919 the total in short tons 
was 405,743; 1920, 463,377; 1921, 
200,500; 1922, 352,786. 

From these yearly totals a further 
subdivision is made by the depart- 
ment showing the amount of zinc 
produced from domestic ores which 
was in the year I919, 452,272; 1920, 
450,045 ; 1921, 198,232; 1922, 351,- 
783 tons. The balance was pro- 
duced from foreign ores. 

The average price per pound on 
all grades in 1919 was 7.3 cents, in 


issued 
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1920 it was 8.1 cents, in 1921 it was 
5.0 cents, while in 1922 it was 5.7 
cents. The total value of the pro- 
duction in 1919 was $70,882,000, 
while that of 1922 was valued at 
$44,144,000. 

The total available 
United States in 1919 was 507,054 
short tons; that available in 1922 
was 423,294 short tons. The total 
withdrawn in I9IQ was 183,090 
short tons and that of 1922 was 51,- 
461 short tons, showing a total ap- 
parent consumption in 1919 of 323,- 
964 short tons and in 1922, 371,833 
short tons. 


zinc in the 


Quality of Your Service Is 
Most Important Factor 
in Your Success. 

People want to buy where they 
can get the most for their money 
whether it be convenience, quality, 
or service. It is just as important 
that you be able to deliver the goods 
quickly to the customer who per- 
sonally steps into your store as it is 
to deliver them promptly in response 
to the telephone order from some 
one several blocks away. Anything 
to get the customer into the store— 
anything to hold his trade! 








Notes and Queries 











“Master” Heat Regulator. 
From James E. Dobbs, Lubbock, Texas. 
Please tell me who makes the 
“Master” heat regulator. 
Ans.—Hunter 
pany, Rockford, Illinois. 


Hardware Com- 
Wire Screen. 


From H. H. Christensen, Ceylon, Minne- 
sota. 


Will you kindly advise me where 
I may secure wire screen to repair 
fanning mill sieve, in mesh 34” by 6 
mesh to the inch. 

Ans.—Fred J. Meyers Manufac- 
turing Company, Hamilton, Ohio; 
B. F. Gump Company, 431 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago, [llinois: 
The W. S. Tyler Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Bennett Wire Company, 
Incorporated, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City, and F. P. 
Smith Wire and Iron Works, 2346 
Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A’r Brushes. 

From Franklin Tin Shop, P. O. Ply- 
mouth, R. 5, Franklin, Wisconsin. 
We should like to know 

makes air brushes. 
Ans.—DeVilbiss 


Company, Toledo, Ohio; Paaschke 


W ho 
Manufacturing 


Air Brush Company, 1909 Diversey 
Parkway; Wold Air Brush Com- 
pany, 716 West Madison Street, and 
Thayer and Chandler, 913 West 
Van Buren Street; all of Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Life Saving Apparatus. 
From Joseph Werndl, Coffeyville, Kan- 
Sas. 


Please let me know who makes 
life saving apparatus. 
Ans.—Bethlehem 
Corporation, Bethlehem, 
vania; Life Saving 
pany, 180 North Market Street, Chi- 


Shipbuilding 
Pennsyl- 
Devices Com- 
Cleveland Breathing 
Machine Company, 1856 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, and G. H. 
Masten Company, Incorporated, 122 
East 46th Street, New York City. 


Illinois ; 


cago, 


Fanning Mill Screens. 


From Fitzgerald Hardware, Madison, 


South Dakota. 

Can you tell us who makes fan- 
ning mill screens. 
Ans.—Fred J. 
turing Company, Hamilton, Ohio; 
B. F. Gump Company, 431 Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; The W. S. 
Tyler Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Bennett Wire Company, Incor- 
porated, 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City; F. P. Smith Wire 
and Iron Works, Chicago, Illinois. 
Incubator Parts. 

From J. F. J. Safari, Princeton, Mis 
sour, 
Please advise me who manufac- 


Meyers Manufac- 


tures incubator parts, such as: I. 
complete regulators with wafers: 
2. lamp burners, wicks and collars, 
and 3. hydrometers and thermome- 
ters. 

Ans.—1. Oakes Manufacturing 
Company, Tipton, Indiana; 2. E. 
Miller and Company, Meriden, Con- 
necticut; 3. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, 29 East Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, and Rochester, 
New York, and Ther- 
mometer and Instrument Company, 
565 West Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois, and 1435 Brandy- 
wine Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Precision 
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Events and Progress of the Hardware Trade. 


What the Retailers, Jobbers and Manufacturers Are Doing. 
Latest Selling Methods and Experiences of Successful Men. 


Ed Boles Opens 
New Hardware Store 
at Carrollton, Mo. 


Announcement is made by Ed. 
Boles, the tinner, Carrollton, Mis- 
souri, that he has opened a new 
store on South Main Street and is 
now in a position to supply his cus- 
tomers with all kinds of farm tools, 


fencing materials, successful incu- 
bators, poultry feeders and other 
materials necessary in raising poul- 
try. 

Mr. Boles is confident that within 
a short time he will be able to have 
a complete line of hardware in the 
city. He is also equipping his shop 
to do all kinds of tin repair work. 


Fuehrer Discusses Psychology of Retail Store 
Window Display Advertising. 


Colors, Subject Matter and Scientific Arrangement All Work Harmoni- 
ously in Creating Interest and Compelling Attention from Passersby. 


Psychology is the science of the 
mind. As a science it has certain 
basic laws and principles, as well as 
mere theories. Too many people, 
I fear, are prone to consider it all 
theory and nothing else—much to 
their loss. The average mind func- 
tions in accordance with the estab- 
lished psychological laws and prin- 
ciples. Is it not incumbent on our 
part, therefore, that we ascertain 
precisely what these laws are, how 
they function, and how they are ap- 
plicable to hardware advertising? 
Remember, it is the mind that evalu- 
ates, responds, reasons, judges, and 
finally decides. 

Window as Sales Medium. 

In selecting the site of your store, 
you were desirous of locating on 
a well traveled street, in a store with 
ample window space. You wanted 
to be at or near that locality where 
many people passed your store win- 
dow, in order that you could display 
your wares, through the medium of 
your window, to the greatest num- 
ber of passersby. 

Is that window paying you re- 
turns at all commensurate with the 
price of its rental? Is your win- 
dow a liability, or is it a valuable 
asset? You know exactly how 


much each of your salesmen is 
worth to you. Do you know whether 


or not your window is yielding re- 
turns at all commensurate with its 
rental? No tradesman can afford 
to keep a show window nowadays. 
His window must be an effective 
salesman—a potent unit in his sell- 
ing force earning returns as effec- 
tively, in its limited way, as the 
salesmen in the store. 
Demanding Attention. 

It is necessary that the passerby 
attend to the window salesman, 
otherwise it is impossible for the 
window to talk an idea across to 
the passerby. 

As the pedestrian passes your win- 
dow, gather in and concentrate on 
the wares you have in your window 
his fullest attention by all the forces 
of suasion and argument you can 
marshal into that window. Drive 
home the image or the picture of 
the wares you want to sell! Burn 
them in! And when you have the 
idea across you want to sell, he 
may pass on, but you have the 
knowledge that ultimately there may 
be consummated a sale that had its 
inception in that window. 

People are not inattentive. At- 
tention of some sort is present at 
all times, and I might add here that 
what is meant by attention is that 
consciousness has a focal point— 
all thought is centered on an object 





or idea. It is the function of the 
window to gather in this otherwise 
random attention and focus it on 
the object in the window. From our 
standpoint there are really no dif- 
ferent kinds of attention. What- 
ever difference we may choose to 
consider is in the way we secure 
attention. 

Attention is demanded by an in- 
sistent idea or a sudden or intense 
stimulus. An idea involves the sub- 
jective which lies wholly within the 
mind. An intense or sudden stim- 
ulus involves the objective ; namely, 
the thing stimulating the mind lies 
wholly without the mind; for a 
sense of clarity lies wholly without 
the brain—as the wares in a show 
window. Objects can stimulate the 
mind by the following avenues: 
Taste, smell, touch, hearing, and 
sight. By the nature of the objec- 
tive position of the wares in the 
window we may arbitrarily elimi- 
nate taste, smell and touch. We 
have left only hearing and sight, 
and hearing can serve only a lim- 
ited sphere in attracting attention. 
Sight serves as our main medium 
for securing attention, although it 
is true that attention with other 
senses is usually followed by visual 
attention. 

Each of these schemes, however, 
savors much of the cheap spectacu- 
lar, and probably will find no use, 
although they may be suggestive to 
you. An intermittent light placed 
in a conspicuous position illustrates 
a sudden stimulus, but the avenue 
is visual. A spotlight secreted at 
the bottom of the front part of the 
window, and focused on a single 
object in the window illustrates the 
use of an intense stimulus. 


I should intersperse here a 
thought which I deem of paramount 
importance to our discussion, and 
that is attention follows interest. To 
say that is to say that thinking fol- 
lows interest, and follows it just as 
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surely as a needle follows a mag- 
net.» And the point you are apt to 
neglect is to realize that thinking is 
the dynamic factor which contains 
so much potential worth to you as 
tradesmen in the effectiveness with 
which you attract the thinking of 
the passersby to your window. 

What, then, will cause the pass- 
erby to attend to your window? In 
the first place, we attend to every- 
thing which elicits emotion. The 
arrangement of your exhibit in such 
a manner as to arouse an emotional 
response will arrest the attention of 
the passerby. The nature of this 
emotional response, whether pleas- 
urable or not pleasurable, will de- 
termine the continuance or discon- 
tinuance of the initial attention. It 
follows that the response should be 
pleasurable. 

Starting Train of Thought. 

Close your entire window with 
curtains or paper, leaving an aper- 
ture of a foot or so in diameter. 
Print a caption above the aperture 
as: “For men.” Curiosity will im- 
pel the men to look, and they will 
see an exhibit of cutlery, for in- 
stance. The image of cutlery will 
have been thoroughly impinged on 
the mind because of the singleness 
of the exhibit, and associated as it 
was with the little trick used to at- 
tract. Friend wife, perhaps, will 
have also observed the window—at 
a distance. Her curiosity, likewise, 
will be aroused. Later on she will 
ask husband what is in the window 
of Jones Bros. If he has not seen 





for himself, her insistence will com-— 


pel him to make it a point to see 
what is in the window. “Knives,” 
he will inform her. “That reminds 
me, John, we need a new bread 
knife,” and then the train of action 
is started. 

Effect of Moving Objects. 

In the second place, we attend to 
moving things. Stationary things, 
as such, are not apt to attract atten- 
tion. I suggest the use of pendular 
motion, and attach it to a manikin 
for advertising razors, as I have 
observed, or the like. By using 
pendular motion or, better still, by 
changing rotary motion into recipro- 
cal motion with a crank shaft at- 
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tachment, the arm of the manikin 
may be made to move to and fro 
advertising a saw, plane, electric 
iron, and so on bolted to the hand. 
A nib on a disk attached to a slow 
moving motor might engage the 
end of the manikin’s arm, in the 
hand of which arm is attached a 
hammer, slowly raising the hammer 
arm to a desired height, then re- 
leasing it ; the weight of the hammer 
will cause the hammer to drop on 
a nail, for instance. Radiometers 
frequently seen in jeweler shops, 
although rather small, may provide 
sufficient attraction. A rotating cir- 
cular disk, of a foot or more in 
diameter, is worth while. The col- 
ors suitable on such a disk are pref- 
erably alternating stripes of black 
and white for color clash. The 
stripes should taper, in order to in- 
sure necessary change in size and in- 
tensity of stimulating colors. 

An electric fan with streamers 
blowing out, or a fan blowing up 
against a single balloon attached to 
the floor of the window, or a fan 
blowing several balloons 
produces effective motion. 

Flowing water of some scheme, 
with probably ducks, affords desired 
motion as well as an element of in- 
terest in itself. A toy train suitably 
arranged may be used effectively. 
A motor washer in action, or any 
other article of sale which is motor- 
driven, will afford movement. A 
four-sided placard attached to the 
reciprocating bar will aid in en- 
hancing the effect of the motion. 
A turntable driven by a small motor, 
well mounted on ball bearings, af- 
fords an excellent scheme for giv- 
ing motion and to emphasize salient 
features on parts of the article not 
otherwise visible from the front. 

In the third place, we attend to 
persons or animals. This thought 
suggests an occasional window dem- 
onstrator. One can use ducks or 
pigs in advertising some sort of hog- 
tight wire in miniature, or chicks in 
advertising chicken materials. A 
scene can be arranged in a broad 
window, showing on one half of 
the window a negro mammy wash- 
ing clothes the tub-way, and on the 
other half the ease and comfort in 


around 
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washing clothes the motor-driven 
way. The contrast will be an effec- 
tive stimulus. A similar scheme 
may be worked out in advertising 
kitchen cabinets. 

Pleasure Producing Objects. 

In the fourth place, we attend to 
objects which produce pleasure. 
Your windows can be decorated in 
appropriate winter scenes as media 
for advertising skates, skis, tobog- 
gans, sleds, etc. 

Appropriate scenes of fishing and 
golfing will certainly appeal, as well 
as a camping scene later on. In its 
turn the hunting season will be 
apace. 

Appropriate scenes depicting 
rooms in a home, also, possess an 
elemental appeal worthy of the time 
and effort spent in their arrange- 
ment. A stove, as another illustra- 
tion, can be mounted in the win- 
dow. From certain parts of the 
stove to which you desire to call 
especial attention narrow ribbons 
lead out to a few placards mounted 
in part on easels and attached in part 
to the window, each placard bearing 
a few words regarding the particu- 
lar attachment. To read a placard, 
follow the string, and examine an 
attachment reminds one of the par- 
lor game of disengaging an en- 
meshed string from numerous other 
strings to find a prize at the end. 
This last suggestion, furthermore, 
enables one to make the observer 
think hard on the one object. Fre- 
quently we think about the right 
thing, but not hard enough. 

In the fifth place, we attend to 
strange things. The thing, however, 
must not be too strange or else no 
attention is elicited. It is not the 
absolutely strange thing we find in- 
teresting, but the thing familiar 
enough to be vitally connected with 
our past experiences, and still novel 
enough to be felt as a definite en- 
largement of our experience. I re- 
call, as an illustration, of having 
seen in a window a square glass 
container of about one and one-half 
liquid quarts with screw cap and 
crank attachment, from which pro- 
jected into the container a curious- 
shaped paddle contrivance. 
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Suggestions and Plans for Window Displays. 


Instructive Examples from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Nevins Stove Display 
Makes Strong Appeal. 


In point of population and annual 
commercial traffic, Dodge City, 
Kansas, cannot perhaps equal some 
of her neighboring and eastern sis- 
ters, but this fact does not eliminate 
the possibility of clever ideas ema- 
nating from this rapidly growing 


western town; the merchants and 


Artistic Stove Window Display which Was Arranged for and Proved Very Profitable to Nevins Hardware Company, Dodge 


dealers are strongly imbued with the 
spirit of and desire for progress 
and are quick to evolve and adopt 
profitable selling methods ; they rec- 
ognize the necessity of rapid turn 
if money is to be made, as will be 
attested by anyone viewing the ac- 
companying half-tone illustration, 
which is a reproduction of the win- 
dow display arranged for the Nevins 
Hardware Company of that city. 
As will be appreciated, the win- 
dow is not an extraordinarily large 
one, but the arrangement of the 
stoves therein-is such that it cannot 


a lasting impression. 


AND HarpwaRE RecorD Window Display Competition. 


fail to attract the attention of pass- 
ersby. 

One of the salient features of the 
display is the consideration given by 
the designer to the range of vision 
of the passersby whose attention it 
is desired to attract. In order early 
to arrest the attention of the pass- 
erby, concentrate his interest and 
increase the length of time that the 
display is within his range of vision, 


City, Kansas. 


the designer has placed the stoves in 
a semi-circular position. As the per- 
son approaches, his attention is at- 
tracted by the stoves at the end of 
the semi-circle and as he proceeds, 
his eye travels to the center of the 
window, taking in in a sweeping 
glance all there is to be seen. The 
space of time which elapses_ be- 
tween the first sight and a complete 
view of the window is not great, but 
it is of sufficient duration to make 
The light 
background is also excellent for 
making stoves stand out prominetly 


Coppce BE COPPER 
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rem. coe 
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WHE RE OTHER RANGES RUST OUT 


Another feature of the display js 
the prominence given the fact that 
the stoves are lined with pure cop- 
per where other stoves not so 
equipped rust out, which fact is one 
of the main selling points of copper- 
clad stoves. This serves a dual pur- 
pose in that it not only sells stoves, 
but it also ties the local advertising 
up with the national anti-rust cam- 


paign being carried on by the Cop- 


S -_. < amal 


LINED WITH PURE SHEET Copprd 
WHERE OTHER RANCES AUST OUT! 


per & Brass Research Association. 

The various stove appliances and 
accessories are given due promi- 
nence in a neat and orderly fashion 
by the decorators. 

The outstanding feature of the 
entire display is the singleness of 
purpose about it that makes the ap- 
peal exceedingly strong: namely. 
“we are here to sell stoves and we 
mean business.” Stoves and noth- 
ing but stoves and their complimen- 
tary appliances are shown, in order 
to command and concentrate atten- 
tion. 
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Why the Hardware Men Quit 
Listening to Speaker. 


A speaker at a large hardware 
meeting not so many months ago, 
to illustrate a point, related the fol- 
lowing sales incident according to 
his statement : 

He had had the rapt attention of 
his audience up to this point of illus- 
tration. He was portraying how a 
woman customer came into a store 
and a hardware merchant was show- 
ing her an aluminum kettle with a 
copper bottom. The hardware men 
lost interest from then on. 


Stick to Well Known and 
Advertised Brands. 

In the effort to reduce prices re- 
tailers are constantly tempted to 
take on unbranded and unknown 
lines. We urgently caution retail 
clients against this mistake. Our 
advice is to push well established 
trade-marked, nationally advertisec 
goods. When prices are established 
on such goods the public has confi- 
dence in the fact. On unknown, 
untried and generally uncertain 
goods the claim of price readjust- 
ment means practically nothing.— 
Roger W.. Babson. 





Hampton Watson, 
Jonesboro, Ark., Dies. 


Death came suddenly to Hamp- 
ton Watson, retail hardware dealer 
for thirty-five years at Jonesboro, 
Arkansas. About thirty years ago 
Mr. Watson and_ his __ brother, 
George, opened a retail hardware 
store at Jonesboro. 

Ten years ago the firm was in- 
corporated, operating as the Jones- 
boro Hardware Company. Mr. 
Watson’s death is not only a loss to 
the community in which he lived, 
but to the trade as well. 











Coming Conventions 











Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Decatur, Illinois, April 4 and 
5, 1923. Fred Gross, Secretary, Quincy, 
Illinois. 

_National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 


April 18 and 19, 1923. Allen W. Wil- . 


liams, Secretary, 52 West Gay Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Association, Spring Convention, Wind-. 


ser Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida, April 
24, 25, 26 and 27, 1923. Frederick D. 
Mitchell, Secretary - Treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, Windsor Hotel, Jacksonville, Flo- 
rida, April 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1923 
John Donnan, Secretary-Treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, Windsor Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, April 25, 1923. R. P. 
Boyd, Secretary-Treasurer, R. F. D. 4, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Hardware Association of the Caro- 
linas, Columbia, South Carolina, May 
8, 9, 10 and 11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, May, 1923. L. P. Biggs, Secretary, 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, May, 1923. L. P. Biggs, Secretary, 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement 
Association, Amarillo, Texas, May 14 
and 15, 1923. C. L. Thompson, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Canyon, Texas. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, covering Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia and Florida, 
Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Georgia, 
May 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1923. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary-Treasurer, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia, June, 1923. 
Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Argos, Indiana. 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 25, 1923. Otto E. 
Scheske, Secretary, 3818 Maffitt Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

The National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 25 to 29, 1923. E. B. Langenberg, 
Secretary of St. Louis Convention Com- 
mittee, 4057 Forest Park Boulevard, St. 
Louis Missouri; E. L. Seabrook, 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, Hotel Allen, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, July 26 and 27, 1923. 
W. F. Angermyer, Secretary, 714 Home- 
wood Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








Retail Hardware Doings 














Arkansas. 


A new hardware store will be opened 
at Huntsville, under the management of 
J. R. Roberts. 

Illinois. 

A deal has been completed whereby 
John Pinger and J. H. Madden became 
owners of the Huston and Watts Hard- 
ware store at Keithsburg. 

The Johnson Hardware Company at 
Kewanee will move from its present lo- 
cation in the Kirkley block on Tremont 
Street to the store room in the Elks’ 
Building, now occupied by Bennett and 
Bauer. 

The J. A. Cannon Hardware store at 
Tower Hill has changed: hands, and E. 
E. Cannon is- row the sole owner. W. 
E. Cannon has ‘sold his interest to his 
partner. 
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The Fred W. Schlie Company has 
opened a hardware store at 222 North 
Main Street, Decatur. 

Henry Duden will open a hardware 
store at La Prairie, in the building re- 
cently vacated by John Alexander, for- 
mer hardware dealer. 

Indiana. 

C. M. Yates has opened a hardware 
store at 974 West 27th Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

At New Corydon, the Adam Saxman 
Hardware and Implement Store was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The McCarty Company, hardware, im- 
plements and building material, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000. 
Incorporators are: Arthur McCarty, 
George W. Turner, and Mildred Harder. 

Iowa. 

J. D. Fleck has purchased the Van 
Note Brothers hardware store at Little 
Rock. 

©. H. Potter has disposed of his hard- 
ware stock at Nashua. 

Kansas. 

Welch and Pope of Macksville have 
purchased the hardware business of H. 
J. Norris at Kinsley. E. O. Beckwith is 
in charge of the business for the new 
firm. 

Michigan. 

The Soo Hardware Company of Sault 
Ste Marie has opened a branch store at 
Marquette. Frank A. Morley will have 
charge of the new branch. 

The hardware stock of Southard and 
Densmore, North Washington Street, 
Owosso, has been sold to C. J. Weisen- 
berg of Chesaning. 

John A. Falk has opened a hardware 
store at Escanaba. 

H. R. Schoenals and John L. Kimer 
have purchased the Chelsea Hardware 
Company at Chelsea. 

At Clinton, A. B. Van De Mark has 
sold his hardware business to his son 
Fred. 

M. L. Barber has sold his hardware 
store at 12 North Jackson Street, to John 
Walker. 

Nebraska. 

Jess I’. Warga has added a full line of 
hardware to his electrical supply shop 
and plumbing establishment at Platts- 
mouth. 

Heil Brothers have purchased the 
hardware business of the Winter Mer- 
cantile Company at Bayard. 

Oklahoma. 

T. J. Rogers has purchased the inter- 
ests of his former partners, J. B. and 
Charles H. Pinnell in the Rogers Hard- 
ware Company at Miami. 

South Dakota. 

Kinney and McMahon have purchased 

the Salem Hardware store at Salem. 
Tennessee. 

The Taylor-Anderson-Smalling Com- 
pany at Johnson City, have changed 
hands. John E. Anderson and his four 
brothers have purchased the interests of 
the Taylor Brothers and other stock- 
holders, and the new firm will be known 
as the Anderson Hardware Company. 

Texas. 

Nueces Hardware and Implement 
Company at Corpus Christi has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $20,000. In- 
corporators are: E. L. Lato, H. R. 
Jones, and H. G. Heany. 

Wisconsin. 

At Ripon, the Kohl Hardware Com- 
pany has increased its capital to $25,000 
common, $10,000 preferred. 
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April Is a Good Month for Stove Merchant, but Can Be 
Made Better with Little Effort 


It Is the Personal Sales Work That Brings Best 


N many localities the month of 

April will show up well as a 
month of stove and range selling. 

In some localities the showing 
may not be so good because of 
purely local financial conditions. 

In some localities April will be 
one of the best months of the year 
for the stove department. 


Results; That Is Why Prospect Hunting Pays So Well 


But whatever the conditions may 
be, and however good previous rec- 
ords of stove selling for April may 
have been— 

There is no good reason why a 
man who wants to be classed as a 
stove merchant should be content 
with doing as well this year as he 
did in any previous year— 
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ASBESTOS 


The Copper-Ulad Idea Is ‘‘Pure Sheet — 
7 Copper Between th Asbestos and Range Body"’ 

Copper never rusts. It may tarnish but it will last,centuries. There are Copper Domes that have been de- 
fying the elements for hunderds of years. So, when we say ‘a “Copper-€laé@ can’t rust out,” we méan that the ; 
eopper lining overconjes all internal rust. An oiled rag will keep the outside free of rust—and there are no 
> fussy Ornaments full of rivets and bolts to skin your hands. The Copper-Clad wipes clean like a dish. , 

If these things are so—you should know it. Not by hearsay—but by the eveldence of your own eyes. Re- 
member, this “Copper-Clad Crank” is here to tell—to show—to explain. He delights in it. You won't “bother 
him by asking questions. He has oodles of time to answer and he is here to “Show You. 


SPECIAL DEMONSTRATION AND SALE OF _ ; 


COPPER-CLAD RANGES 


FOR THREE DAYS ONLY 
MONDAY, TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, FEB. 5, 6, 7 


SWEAT 


See why Copper- - 
Clad Ranges do not 
Rust Out. 


No matter whether you want a range 
now or next year or any other time, it- 
will pay you to come and see the Cop- : 
per-Clad Crank make the Asbestos ; 
™ Sweat. : 

. He takes any piece of Asbestos, puts 

it between two iron plates—heats it— 4 
and shows you the sweat. You can , 
roll it wp in drops with your finger. 7 

Every good range must be lined . 
with asbestas to hold the heat around 
the oven and,keep down fuel cost. 
Every time the range cools, the asbes- 
tos takes moisture out of the fresh 
air circulating through the range like a 
blotter takes up water. When you fira 
up, this moisture is driven by the hea: 
to the outside against the-cold range 
body and starts Sweat-Rust on the in- 
side where you can’t get at it even 
though you know it rusts. Sweat-Rust 
ruins thousands and thousands of 
otherwise good ranges very year. 
When the range body is gone, the range 
is done for. 
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: CLARINDA HARDWARE CO. 
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Figure 1.—Copy for this Advertisement Is Prepared by Manufacturer. 


Note 


How It Explains One of the Important Factors in the Lasting Qualities of the 


Copper-Clad Malleable Range. 





Clarinda Hardware Company, Clarinda, Iowa. 


Because conditions this year are 
such that better business can be 
done— 

Provided that the proper effort js 
made to get the desired increase in 
sales. 

There are, of course, those who 
maintain that any attempt to “force” 
business by “undue” aggressive- 
ness really does not “create” new 
business, but that it only results in 
a rearrangement of sales—that what 
one merchant may gain will be off- 
set by a corresponding loss of an- 
other; that the total number of 
ranges sold will not be increased; 
and that the extra effort will only 
mean the spending of a certain 
amount of money and personal work 
without any real results being at- 
tained. 

In this they are wrong—abso- 
lutely. 

lor it has been proven time and 
time again that sales are actually 
“created’’—-made where there was 
no apparent desire or need—by 
these very same aggressive, personal 
selling campaigns. 

It is, however, also true that one 
of the inevitable results of aggres- 
sive selling on the part of one mer- 
chant in a community is that he will 
sell more ranges than his less ag- 
gressive fellow merchant, and that 
ultimately his name will so stand out 
in his trading territory that people 
will think of him first—and in many 
cases, of him only—when they think 
of ranges. 

And this will naturally mean that 
the other man will slip back in the 
race and unless the latter adopts 
more aggressive selling methods, ul- 
timately his business in stoves and 
ranges will dwindle toward the van- 
ishing point. 

It is also worth while remember- 
ing that usually those who advocate 
the policy of “non-intensive” sell- 
ing are found in the class of busi- 
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ness men who are “too busy” with 
their own affairs to take any active 
part in movements for the welfare 
of the community. 

This may sound a bit harsh, but 
it is nothing more or less than a 
plain statement of the writer’s ob- 
servations made during a period of 
more than twenty-five years of 
close contact with retail merchan- 
dising. 

So with this off our chest, let us 
now proceed with the subject in 
hand : 

You Can Sell More Ranges in 
April than You Did Last Year. 
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That, to many stove merchants, 
will be an easy proposition, for 
April of 1922 was not a particularly 
good period for stove selling. There 
was more or less unemployment and 
the farmers were not in a buying 
mood. 

But, be it easy or difficult, this 
fact remains: 

That You Will Not Sell Your 
Full Share Unless You Make a Spe- 
cific, Definite, Direct Effort to Get 
That Share. 

And this means that you must not 
be content with waiting for Mrs. 
Jones to come into your store and 
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OVEN F TAT REG. ATOR 


A Famous Chef Says— 


“YT KNOW of only two ways to roast meats and insure uniformly delicious results. 
The first is to watch the meat and fire constantly, carefully. The second is to use 
some device to measure and control the temperature of the oven exactly.” 


So RIGO, famous chef of the Hollenden 
SAYS Hotel, Cleveland, nationally known 
for the excellence of its cuisine. 

Although every woman likes to be able to prepare 
delicious meals, no woman wants to be a slave 
toa stove. What, then, is the answer to the 
problem? This and this only—a gas range 
equipped with a Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, a 
device that measures ati controls ihe heet of 
the oven—exactly. 

That which you once cook perfectly in a Lorain- 
equipped 
Gas Oven, 
you can 
cook again 
and again 
With un- 











Zine coated oven linings, easily © 
removed and cleaned. Sheet metal 
‘parts of rust-resisting Ingot iron. 
ou will like the simplicity of Quick 
‘Meal construction. Durability and 


Standard Hardware Co. 
253 East Court St. 


varying satisfactory results and without any atten- 
tion to food or fire during the cooking process, 


Delicious whole meals—soup, vegetables, meat 
and dessert—can be cooked in this magic oven 
at one time, while you're miles away. You can 
do all your canning, too, in this oven merely by 
setting the Red Wheel at the correct temperature, 
placing the filled glass jars en the oven racks and 
leaving them there for an hour or so. 

Summer is near at hand. NOW is the time to 
purchase a Lorain-equipped Gas Range, be- 
cause it will free you from much of the drudgery 
of cooking. 

We'll be glad to demonstrate for you, any time, 
the many unusual advantages of Lorain-equipped 
Gas Ranges. 


Quick Meal Gas Ranges 


convenience mark them ds better 
ranges for every Cestings 
are smooth and there fe no bolt strain 
on enamel parts. Many sizes and 
styles for big and little kitchens. 


Phone 259 


Figure 2—Another Fine Example of Mannfacturers’ Copy. A Strong 
Appeal to the Housewife’s Desire for Safety and Perfection in Cooking and 
Baking. Standard Hardware Company, Kankakee, Illinois. 
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COOK WITH COAL OR 
GAS ON 

‘One of the famous “Ez. | 
itates,” made by-the Heat- 
rola. people. 


Sold by 
R. F. Harris & Co. 
Figure A Small Advertisement 


Which Could Have Been Made Much 
Stronger by Stating One Reason Why 
These Ranges Were Famous. R. F. 
Harris & Company, Ashland, Ohio. 























tell you that she wants to buy a 
range. 

For, if you are thus content, the 
chances are ten to one that Mrs. 
Jones will not darken the doors of 
your store, but go to the merchant 
who invites her in the proper man- 
ner to come in and see what a fine 
range he can put into her kitchen 
at a fair price. 


No—you must hunt up Mrs. 


Jones. 

She may have given the matter of 
replacing her old range only a 
passing thought—or none at all. 
But after all, if there is real need or 
even only a dormant desire for a 
new range, the chances are that the 
merchant who pays her the compli- 
ment of asking her to buy it from 
him will also make the sale. 

Did you ever stop to consider 
what was the real reason why the 
stove and range business in the 
larger towns and cities has drifted 
almost entirely away from the hard- 
ware merchant to the furniture 
merchant ? 

Some of you will say that the “in- 
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stallment” system of paying is the 
chief reason—that hardware mer- 
chants were not in position to do 
that sort of business. 
Sounds plausible, does it not? 
But that was not the real reason. 
The furniture man, at the time 
when the drift began to manifest it- 





The Paramount Range 
combines all of the qual- 
ities you want most ina 
range. Just think of 
having a perféct gas 
range and a perfect coal 
range so combined that 
it takes no more space 
than a cabinet gas range! 


The combination that 
does not sacrifice one bit 
of the efficiency you 
would expect of two sepa 
rate ranges. There are 
two separate ovens. One 
for coal or wood. One for 
gas. That’s the secret. 





GUTMAN’S 


“The Home of Nationally Advertised Furniture” 


For Your Utmost 
Convenience and 
Lasting Satisfaction 


teens most modern gas 


self, was in no better financial posi- 
tion to dé an installment business 
than the hardware man. 

He realized, however, that under 
our changing style of living, such a 
system of paying was necessary if 
he were to continue in business— 

And he made the proper arrange- 


rt is made 
Famous 
alle- 


The coal 
just like 
onarch 


able, _— construc- 
gas part is just 


— e. Side oven and 
r located at just the 
mot “ietall jot 

very as you 
would have it if you 
could hdve a range made 
to order. 

Be sure to see this Para- 
mount before you even 
think of buying any other, 
combination range. We 
ate proud to show it. 
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Figure 4.—This Advertisement Is Also a Good Example of Manufacturers’ 
Copy. Reputation Is Chief Basis for Appeal. 
Appeal to Sense of Convenience. 


Strongly Pressed, However, by 
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ments to finance his “easy-payment” 
sales— 

While the hardware man said to 
himself that there was too much 
risk in that sort of business— 

And he lost the stove and range 
business, right there, you say. 

Right you are—but the install- 
ment system was not the real rea- 
son, after all. 

The real reason is found in the 
fact that the installment house soon 
found it necessary to employ “col- 
lectors’”’ in order to keep the weekly 
or monthly payments coming in on 
time. 

At first, these collectors were of 
the “blood and thunder” variety. It 
was a case with them of either get- 
ting the money or pulling the furni- 
ture out of the home. 


It did not take long, however, for 
the installment merchant to realize 
that “good will” was just as impor- 
tant to him as to any other mer- 
chant, and today the great majority 
of the collectors who visit the cus- 
tomers are just as much salesmen 
as they are collectors. 

And this is what happens : 

Mrs. Jones has bought a dining 
room outfit and she has only one or 
two payments yet to make on that 
purchase. 

Mr. Collector-Salesman has by 
that time become rather well ac- 
quainted with her. He is not kept 
out in the hall while she gets the 
money ; he is invited inside, has had 
a good many friendly chats with 
her and knows fairly well what she 
is thinking of buying next, for an 
installment buyer is always buying 
something on installments. 


And so he remembers that she has 
been complaining about her range. 
It burns a lot of coal, or the gas 
does not work right, or she can’t 
make a decent cake, or the roast is 
burnt on the top and not done in 
some other place. 

So he has his story all ready ; tells 
her about the fine line of combina- 
tion or cabinet gas ranges they have; 
how little she has to pay down; how 
easy the payments can be arranged; 
how well the Blank Blank range 
roasts and bakes, etc. 


And presently Mrs. Jones puts 
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on her hat and coat and goes down 

to his store and signs up for a new 

range. 

The hardware man never had a 
chance at her. 

That is why the stove and range 
business drifted away from the city 
hardware stores to the furniture 
stores ! 

They—the furniture dealers—had 
somebody on the job all the time, 
telling the story about the stoves and 
ranges they sold. 

The hardware man stuck behind 
his nail bin or at his office desk, 
cussing because “people would not 
give him a chance to tell them about 
the fine ranges he could sell them at 
a much lower price than the install- 
ment man. 

For that it is not a matter of price 
is evident from the fact that the 
average gross margin on ranges and 
stoves in an installment house is at 
least fifty per cent greater than that 
added by the live hardware-stove 
merchant. 

The same range—choose any well 
known make you like—that retails 
in hardware-stove stores for $125 is 
sold on “payments” for not less 
than $150 and very frequently for 
$175. 

Mrs. Jones pays the freight! 

And right here you have the proot 
that aggressive selling not only 
brings more business to the man 
who follows that method, but that 
it actually “creates” new business. 

For while the proportion of the 
rural and the city population (cities 
of 10,000 and over) is about 45 to 
55, the proportion of stove and 
range business in these two divisions 
is approximately 35 to 65. 

In other words, the hardware 
merchant in the country town, who 
is really alive and “on his toes,” has 
here an opportunity to build up a 
good, well-paying business on stoves 
and ranges without in any way en- 
croaching on his fellow merchant’s 
reserves, 


The stove and range business in 
the rural sections can be materially 
increased with properly planned, ag- 
gressively executed selling cam- 
paigns. 





AMERICAN 


And we are not just “shooting 
hot air.” 


have become awakened to the big 
opportunity before them. effort to “create” business, rather 
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where hardware merchants 
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A CLEAN SWEEP ON HEATING STOVES AND 
KITCHEN RANGES 
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A money-saving sale, which you will wish to take 
advantage of. 


In order to clear our display floor for seasonable goods 
we are offering our complete stock of stoves and ranges 


_ at bargain prices. This is your opportunity to get high 


class heating stoves and ranges at money saving prices. 
They should go quickly, and in order 
to get your first choice COME EARLY. 


MAJESTIC RANGES, 18 inch oven ____________ $110.00 
MAJESTIC RANGES, 20 inch oven ____________ 115.00 
Favorite Heaters, No. 019 ..........._______._ 37.00 
Favorite Heaters, No. 217 .................... 30.00 
Favorite Heaters, No. 215 ______-_____________ 23.00 
Sturdy Oak Heaters, 18 inch ___._______________ 25.00 
Cole’s Hot Blast Heaters ............________ 25.00 
Riverside Duplex Heaters _........____________ 30.00 
Oil Heaters, several sizes _..___________ $5 and 6.00 


FAVORITE RANGES PRICED TO SELL. 


The quality and workmanship of the Majestic and Favor- 
ite lines needs no comment. They’ speak for themselves. 
We have ranges which were sold 25 and 30 years ago still 
operating and giving entire satisfaction to the users. 


First cost is not always the whole cost. 
From this you should deduct the life of 
the article. If it lasts 10 years and you 
pay the same price as one which lasts 20 
years the first range is only worth half 
the price of the longer lifed one. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE REDUCED 
PRICES. 


BAKER-SMITH HARDWARE CO. 


“The Home of Better Hardware” 
Evansville, Wis. 


tae WINCHESTER trone 





Figure 5.—This Advertisement Appeals to the Pocket Book in Two Ways. 
First, by Lowered Prices; Second, by Argument Based on Lasting Quality. 
Baker-Smith Hardware Company, Evansville, Wisconsin. 



































But it cannot be done by follow- 
ing the old idea of not pushing for 
It is being done in town after business ! 

[t is being done only where the 
stove merchants are making a real 
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The tirat ten Heating Stoves we sell we 
will give to the buyer a 10 per cent rebate. 
This applies to any heater in our atock, 





We have a complete line of Heaters to se- 


lect from: 


Moore's Air Tight 
Moore's Fire Keeping 
Darling Hot Blast 


There will be no 10 per cent rebate after 


the first ten are sold. 


Gooch-Edenton 
Hardware Co. 


High Quality—Low Price 
111 EF, LAFAYETTE 


PHONES 50 


Wilson Hot Hlaat 
Wileom Wood Heater 
Myrtle Wood Heuater 
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Figure b—An Appeal to Buyers Who Might Otherwise Take Their Time, 


by Offer of Ten Per Cent Reduction. 


But Is It Good Policy to Make Such an 


Offer at Beginning of Season? Goode-Edenton Hardware Company, Jackson, 


Tetinessee. 


than waiting for Mrs. Jones to 
come in and tell them that she may 
want to buy a range. 

The writer is not merely theoriz 
ing, 

Nor 1s 


that is really new, 


he telling you anything 


Rather, he is telling you the same 
old story with the hope that some of 
those of you who have followed the 
“waiting game” will adopt the new 
er, infinitely more profitable method 
of hunting up “prospects.” 

And here is a very important 
point: 

You have located Mrs. Jones. 
She is really interested. She is half 
way “sold” before she finally makes 
up her mind that she really needs a 
new range-—-and she is “half-way 
sold” on your range. 

All right, she comes to town and 
looks around, That is the privilege 
sacred but annoying—-of our friends 
of the “weaker sex.” 

But it requires a strong, well 
founded, positive argument of your 
competitor to overcome that feeling 


she has about your range, and as he 
does not know what he is up against, 
chances are that no matter what he 


says, she will finally land in your 


store and buy your range. 


shelves, underneath. 


Hartford City by 





Company, Hartford City, Indiana. 
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tave if you had not done the pre- 
liminary work ? 


Ohio, a town of less than 2,000 peo- 
ple, have sold 110 high-priced ojf. 
burning ranges in one year if he had 


their stocks of ranges four and five 
times each year by selling them to 
the occasional housewife who came 


This range was selected for its all-around adaptability for 
the work that will he required of it, as well as its durability and 
beauty of construction. The range measures 60x26 and weighs 
one-half a ton. Its capacity is almost unlimited, having six ele- 
ments and a griddle with a broiler above and two large ovens. 
This range was especially constructed for the new hospital. 


In addition to the range, which sets in the general kitchen, 
two South Bend nickle and copper steam tables will grace the diet 
kitchens on the first and second floors. These tables are fitted with 
eight compartments on top and warming ovens, fitted with 


South Bend Ranges for all purposes are sold exclusively in 


The Gable Hardware Co. } 


We congratulate the community on its splendid new hos- 
pital and wish the new institution success. 


2a sagdmeseeeanne 
Figure 7.—Hitching Your Advertising Story to Local News Often Stimu- 
lates Interest More Quickly Than Mere Price Arguments. Gable Hardware 
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Would you have had this adyap. 





Would Chandler in Sylvania 
J 





waited for Mrs. Jones to come in? 






Would hundreds of other hard- 






ware-stove merchants have turned 









into their stores and told them that 
she wanted to buy one? 

No, it takes really personal effort 
to “create” stove business. 

But it is worth all the effort you 
make, 

Ask Laird in Gainesville, Mlorida, 
who sells Darling ranges by the car- 
load and has been doing so for over 
thirty years. 

Ask Fred Lantz in Monroe, Wis- 
consin, who in his first year as a 
Monarch range merchant sold five 
times as many as the man who had 
formerly carried the line. 

Ask Henry Miller & Son in 
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The Famous South Bend | 


Malleable Heavy Duty 
Gas Range. 


Will be on duty in the kitchen of Blackford County's new Hospital. 
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Perry, Jowa, who in 1922 sold 42 
Copper-‘ lad malleable ranges. 

Ask The Paul and Ortmeyer 
Company in Evansville, Indiana, 
who are selling Quick Meal coal, 
combination and gas ranges in such 
quantities that their orders run into 
hundreds every year. 

Ask James W. Pearson and Son 
in North Vernon, Indiana, whose 
scales of Pointer coal ranges amount 
to several thousand dollars a year. 

Ask the Capple l'urniture Com 
pany in Dayton, ( Jhio, who are buy 
ing Vapo oil stoves in lots of two 


hundred at a crack. 


Noland Says 
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Every Marriage 





Ask “Square Acre” in Oxford, 
Michigan, who is recognized as one 
of the real stove merchants in his 
state, how he sells Renown ranges 
by the carload quantity. 

Their answers can be found in 
preceding Stove and Range Issues 
of American Artisan, but if you 
don’t want to take the writer’s word 
for it—just drop any one of them 
a line, 

They are “good scouts,” every 
one of them, and they will be glad 
to tell you 

That it pays big to go after the 


stove and range business. 


Certificate 


Points Way to New Stove Prospect. 


Revolutionizes Stove Sales by Figuring Range Mile- 
age; Push Sales Energy Toward Kitchen Equipment. 


Some time ago G. W. Noland, 
sales manager of the Allen Manu- 
facturing Company, wrote an arti- 
cle on selling stoves that is particu- 
larly fitting at this time. He starts 
by saying that dealers are wide 
awake to the opportunity of equip 
ping the farmers with labor-saving 
implements, with schemes to motor- 
ize the farm, lower labor costs, and 
such. If 


this same sales energy 


were also directed toward the 
kitchen equipment, there would be 
a resultant doubling of range sales. 
And why not supply the housewife 
with the best also? Three meals a 
day, day after day, makes the range 
the most used household article. 
He asks whether anybody ever 
went into a home where there was 
not a range of some sort; whether 
or not you could name a more essen- 
tial household We must 


answer no to both questions. 


article. 


Thus he makes us admit that the 
product he is trying to sell is an 
absolute necessity. 
that time the 
county court clerk issues a marriage 


He says every 
license a stove prospect is made— 
some dealer somewhere is going to 
sell a stove at time. That 
couple may never purchase an auto- 
mobile, or be in the market for tires 
or an overstuffed living room suite, 


some 








yet they will see three times as much 
advertising on those articles as they 
will on stoves. A little concentrated 
solution of well-thought-out adver 
tising applied to the stove depart- 
ment will produce surprising re- 
sults. 


Some dealers get frightened the 


minute the word “advertising” ts 
mentioned. They think of advertis 
ing in terms of dollars and cents. 
tut don’t get nervous at the word 
advertising as used in this article 

envelope inclosures, package in 
closures, word-of-mouth, road signs, 
window displays, ete., are forms of 
advertising and strange to say—the 
cheapest but often the best. If you 
sell a man a good heater and he 
tells you he likes it, refer prospec 
tive customers to him and he'll ad 
that’s 


often 


vertise the heater for you 
advertising in its best form 


spoken of as word-of-mouth adver- 


tising. There are just as many 
other inexpensive methods of adver- 
tising. 


Now Mr. Noland is undoubtedly 
a car owner and therefore he is in- 
terested in tire mileage. We never 
thought of such a thing as a range 
figured in mileage ; however, here’s 
what he has.to say on the subject: 
“Here’s a good range for $90. It 
will last 16 years. Three meals per 
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cooked, 


over 1,000 meals per year. The cost 


day will be which means 
per meal is only half a cent. A 
cheaper range, costing $20 less, only 
makes a difference of one-tenth of a 
such a small 


cent per meal. lor 


amount would a man deprive his 
wife of the superior features, the 
satisfaction of the best and the con- 


venience and comfort of cooking ? 


S. P. Lipkin Enters 
Warm Air Furnace and 
Stove Selling Game. 


One of the newest recruits in the 
stove and warm air furnace selling 
game and one who bids fair to be 
among the “real” successes is S. P. 
Lipkin of Peoria, Ilinois, who re 
cently joined the sales staff of the 
Roesch Enamel Range Company, of 
Belleville, West of the 
Mississippi. Mr, Lipkin, while he 


traveling 


says he is not adverse to taking small 





S. P. Lipkin. 


orders for the Roesco gas and com- 
bination ranges and pipe and _ pipe- 
less warm air furnaces, has a hobby 
for carload lots. His sales record 
for the first 


year proves that he has personality, 


three months of this 
sales ability, and that he rides his 
hobby well. Mr. Lipkin says he 
knows the Roesco line can't be beat. 
That is why he has such success in 
selling to the dealer for it is true— 
if you want to sell it to some one 
else, you yourself must be sold on 
your proposition first. 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets, 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. Report of 
Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 





Non-Ferrous Market is 
Interrupted in Upward Trend. 

There has been an interruption in 
the upward trend of metal prices 
which prevailed throughout the past 
week caused by the sharp reaction 
in London. 

Copper producers, while making 
few sales, are holding firmly at 
17.371%4c delivered for electrolytic 
because of heavy contracts already 
on the books, which will call for 
large deliveries in the next sixty 
days. Second hands, however, are 
more anxious to sell and consumers 
in the Connecticut valley note that 
they are able to purchase electrolytic 
at 17.25c delivered from others than 
Such 
course, are not large but are suffi- 


producers. offerings, of 


cient to keep buyers conservative. 


Producers anticipate a renewal of 
the buying movement after a_ lull 
which is regarded as wholesome but 
not until ultimate consumers show 
renewed interest in finished prod- 
ucts can manufacturers be expected 
to enter the market again in force. 
In the meantime wire drawers, roll- 
ing mills and electrical equipment 
manufacturers will continue active 
with orders booked equivalent to 
full capacity of the plants for an av- 
erage of about eight weeks. 

Electrolytic copper sold freely in 
the past week at 17.371 cents, de- 
livered, for second quarter; 17.50 
cents for third quarter. These are 
the lowest current quotations being 
made by producers. Some outside 
lots have sold a little under these 
figures since the drop in London. 
Casting copper sold at 16.75 cents 
refinery. Lake advanced to 17.50 
cents delivered. The copper situa- 
tion continues extremely 
Only one or two sellers have any 
stocks and all but one refinery are 
shipping metal hot from the mold. 
Fabricated products recently were 


strong. 


4 


advanced ™% cent on copper, 3% cent 


on brass, % cent on seamless tubing 
and % cent on wire. 

Chicago warehouse base price has 
remained unchanged, the base price 
being 2534 cents. 

Tin. 

The tin market presents a better 
appearance, notwithstanding a fur- 
ther decline from previous quota- 
tions. Dealers are more disposed to 
buy than to sell. Consumers are 
still backward in making purchases 
and have not responded to the re- 
action to anything like the extent 
that was expected. They have come 
to regard the tin market as a gam- 
bling proposition and sellers are not 
finding it so easy to induce them to 
buy as they did a short time ago. 
The drop in price of 4 cents a pound 
in less than two weeks has not been 
forgotten. Sales of Straits tin were 
made March 28 at 47.00 cents for 
future deliveries. Since then busi- 
ness has been done at 47.20 cents 
and several of the foreign limits 
have been taken. Quotations for 
spot Straits the past week have 
ranged between 47.00 cents and 
49.00 cents. Domestic consumers 
have been holding off, lacking con- 
fidence in the market. 

Chicago warehouses 
ered their prices 2.45 cents, the new 
quotations being: Pig tin, 53.05 
cents; bar tin, 55.05 cents. 


Lead 


The lead situation shows no new 
features over those which prevailed 
throughout the past week. The de- 
mand for spot and early shipment 
lead is maintaining a_ healthy and 
steady tone to the general market. 
The supplies immediately available 


have low- 


are by no means heavy, even in the 
middle west, and they are decidedly 
scarce in the east. The price has 
been quiet and easy at 8.20c, East 
St. Louis, 8.25¢ to 8.30c, New York. 
The. leading interest has maintained 
8.25c, New York. Although the 
leading interest continues to quote 


8%c, New York, the outside mar. 
ket is now quotable at from 8% ¢ 
to 834c. Joplin. Mo., advises that 
lead ore shipments last week totaled 
1,626 tons, as against 2,180 tons 
the week previous, while shipments 
since the first of the year aggregate 
21,201 tons, as compared with 23.. 
108 tons during the corresponding 
period last year. 

Chicago warehouse prices on sol- 
der are as follows: Warranted 
50-50, $31.25; commercial 45-55, 
$29.50, and plumbers’ $27.75. 


Zine. 

The zinc market is weak, especial- 
ly on futures on further London 
decline. The domestic market eased 
off 5 points March 27, spot and 
March being quoted at 7.g0c, St. 
Louis, with futures available at a 
points for 

Producers 


discount of nearly 10 
each succeeding month. 
are well sold up and are not press- 
ing the market. London was off 
again and it has been several weeks 
since exporters have been able to 
sell for shipment abroad. Joplin ad- 
vises that zinc ore buyers there were 
instructed to cease all buying when 
all prime western grades were ad- 
vanced to $50 and on this account 
the tonnage bought last week 
dropped off 19,000 tons. 


Wire and Nails. 


Due to the fact that several wire 
sellers continue out of the market 
a position taken March 12 by the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., woven wire 
prices have advanced by reducing 
the discount 1% points to 65 off to 
retailers ; the jobber discount is 2% 
points larger. This increase in 
price on fencing was inaugurated 
last week by the American Steel & 
Wire Co., and other independent 
fence producers no doubt will fall in 
line. 

An advance of $2 per ton on nails 
to a level of 2.90c, Pittsburgh, and 
of $5 per ton on barbed wire and 
staples has gone into effect on the 
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part of the largest producer. In- 
quiry. for wire and nails continues 
less than during the early weeks of 
the year, but the demand for early 
shipment is insistent. The s lacken- 
ing of new business probably is due 
to slow delivery on contracts already 


made. 

Cut nails were advanced $3 per 
ton, this being the second advance 
during the month, an advance of $2 
having been inaugurated about 
March 15. 


Tin Plate. 


The general opinion at Pittsburgh 
is that there will not be enough tin 
plate to go around in the current 
half year. The market has grown 
very excited with buyers going the 
rounds of the mills bidding higher 
and higher prices. 

Production is now running at the 
rate of about 750,000 base boxes a 
week. This is a very high rate as 
compared with the main- 
tained in any year, but not a par- 
ticularly high rate considering the 
physical capacity. The difficulty is 
that there is not labor or steel supply 
sufficient for production at physical 
The prediction is, how- 


average 


capacity. 
ever, that the second quarter produc- 
tion will be under that of the cur- 
rent quarter. The important testi- 
mony is the prices inquirers bid, as 
there are cases of consumers in good 
standing bidding as high as $6.00 
on round tonnages. This has oc- 
curred as to both domestic and ex- 
Probably there are 
still some mils with a $5.00 official 
quotation, others with a $5.25 quo- 
tation and there are some with a 
$5.50 quotation. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


Contracting for bolts and nuts for 
second quarter delivery is being 
done freely. Users recall their ex- 
perience during first quarter, when 
those who did not contract for their 
requirements met some difficulty 
in placing their business. The re- 
cently announced schedule of dis- 
counts is holding firmly. At Cleve- 
land, O., March 27, producers were 
not anxious to take on much new 
business at the quoted 


port business. 


prices. 
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Sheeis. 


There is a much keener demand 
for sheets from the 
suming lines than the past week at 
Pittsburgh. 


various con- 
The leading — interest 
here began the week on a slightly 
higher operating basis, around 82 
per cent, while some of independ- 


ents are somewhat higher, being 
around 85 to go per cent. The 


prices of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., 2.65c, 3.50c. 4.60c and 
5.00c, base Pittsburgh, on blue an- 
nealed, black, galvanized and full 
finished automobile sheets, 
tively, are nominal. 
are quoting up to 3.25¢ on black, 


respec- 


Independents 


22-gage full 
sheets, all base Pittsburgh. 


5.25c on galvanized and 7.00c on 
: finished automobile 


Fairly 
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representative market figures are: 
Qn blue annealed 3.00c, black 3-75¢, 
galvanized 5.00c, and full-finished 
5.35¢, base Pittsburgh. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $24.75 to $25.25; 


n 


old iron axles, $28.50 to $29.50; 
steel springs, $25.00 to $26.00; No. 
| wrought iron, $21.00 to $21.50; 
No. I cast, $24.50 to $25.50, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 1114 cents; 
light brass, 7 cents; lead, 6% cents; 
zinc, 434 cents; and cast aluminum, 
16% cents. The demand for nearly 


all lines is heavy. 


Pig Iron Situation Maintains Strength With 
Chicago Asking $32.00 At Furnace. 


Second Stack Blown in at Mayville, Leaving Only 


One Idle in District. 


Strength and firmness is main- 
tained in the Chicago pig iron mar- 
ket, the quotations being at $32 at 
furnace. 
blown in at Mayville, Wis., leaving 
The 


A second stack is being 


only one idle in this district. 
added production is needed to sup- 
ply the spot demand from melters 
who bought previously, but who 
need more iron. There is a greater 
activity in inquiry for spot require- 
ments and there is some buying to 
replace southern iron delayed in 
shipments. 

The Pittsburgh price is unchanged 
from a week ago, $31, valley, still 
being the prevailing figure on basic, 
bessemer, malleable and No. 2 foun- 
dry. 

The Buffalo 


now appears to be $30 base furnace 


minimum on iron 
for the third quarter, while some 
Buffalo makers now are asking $31 
base furnace for second quarter. On 
eastern Pennsylvania foundry the 
minimum now is $31 base furnace 
plus $1 with 
some makers asking $32 base. Sub- 
stantial tonnages already have been 
sold at the $32 base figure. 
malleable now is $32 to $33 furnace. 


silicon differentials 


Eastern 


Added Production Needed 


The Virginia foundry minimum 
now is $28.50 base furnace plus 50- 
cent silicon differentials. 

Cleveland for prompt or second 
quarter use on a basis of $31, valley, 
and $27, Birmingham, figuring to 
around $32.77 to $33.01 delivered. 

The Matthew Addy Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes the follow- 
ing optimistic report regarding the 
market: 

“Business is good now and it 
looks better for the future. We have 
been going strong all this year,” 
writes one of the large middle west 
foundries to us. A year ago this 
same foundry was shut down. The 
report from this concern embodies 
the general experience. 

The actual foundry figures in 
Ohio for February were 68 per cent 
of normal, normal being calculated 
as of full capacity. In 1922 the 
corresponding figures were 30 per 
in a 


cent, showing that business 


year’s time has more than doubled. 

The price of coke is high, rang- 
ing from $7.75 for some furnace 
coke up to $13.00 for the high grades 
of foundry coke. 




























































Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 
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METALS HAI tL WARE, SHEET Wooden -45% Proof Coil, “° ao me. 
M E T A L SUPPLIES, Patent ...... egecccce sanenneee Weldless Coll, aaa 
ec c 
PIG IRON. WARM AIR HEATER BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). No. 00, +%, per — > 
Chicago Foundry.. 31 00 to 32 00 AND AC Safety. ” 
as Ee Fay. No. oo et to 8 Ot FIT TINGS - BOARDS. 12 yds., per box......... +7 | 
ebeseseoeeeons ° 50 
Lake Sup.” Chiar- CESSORIES. Stove. cod lined.....P yin me 7. om ee... FF 
ee 36 15 a eee ter eons CHALK, CARPENTERS 
Malleable ':....... 31 00 to 32 00 enseaeel 30x30, e wo “°7*°"" 38 89) Blue per ere. 0 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT ADZES. 26x26, paper lined....... 815 Red .....-..eeee- ~s "OS 
TIN PLATES. Coopers’. - —_ = Te ccccces 0 OD WEED ccassaseceee o « ig 
Per Box  BAartow’e ...--ccccrrrs+--- eee | 90x88, = # TIIIIID 10 80 Common’ White 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $12 45 White's .......-. coseeccees Wash. 6. me om School Crayon...“ “ 6% 
Ix ERE IPE IE 14 05 . aaer Coe 
IxX 14x20 56 sheets 1757 ghelts, Le snd Peters ON. weiingle), .--.- per dos. $6 25 _ CHIMNEY TOPS. 
IXXX_ eo ear 18 12 Loaded with Black Powder 18% (sin gle) ee. per dos, 6 75 Iwan’s Complete Rev. & 
EXER K 14580... cccecce 18 65 Loaded with Smokeless No. 01 tt King. per dox. & 25 Vent. ipidititnt sites cet 30% 
IC 20x28 112 sheets 25 90 |” eee aa | No. 860, Singl ‘lal Iwan’s Iron Mountings oniy.. 85% 
IX — eeetbeerer 28 05 winchester Pu wu 25 CHECK, DUOR. 
Ixx 20x28 56 sheets 1515 — Smokeless Repeater Pe FEAST KES ST RENE SS Corbin teeeececseesereers lNOt lim 
IXxXX | Saree 16 25 te 20 & 4% BOLTS. Rusewin ......--+++++++-- Not Mat 
SE MO decccccnss 17 30 gmokeless Leader on “nome 
TERNE PLATES Bee ower 2B EL “WGarvinse cue thread, %x6 Cold. oe 
Per Box pow. G and sizes smaller and V. & B. No. 26, % in., each bad 
IC 20x28, 40-lb. 112 sheets $24 75 Nitro eS eee ekO & 4% Se «ccacenenee -50% V. & B. No. 26, in., each 
4 souee aa es “ 27 10 APPOW ccccccccccccec ee BO & 4 Carriage sizes, larger and Diamond_ Point. 
IC 20x28, 30-Ih. 20.75 New nab “cisco sss188 & 1% longer than’ %x6,.....40-6% | V. & B. No. $5, scala 
= oe oe « r 7. 28 Gun Wads—per 1000 Machine, %x4 and Vv. & 5 a 65 ae cy} 
1% $0033 25.15 ~ 23 00 Winchester 7- 8 gauge 10&7 % smaller and shorter. 50-10% 
, ise . 9-10 gauge 10&7 Machine, sizes larger and Round — 
IC 20x28, 20-I!b. 17 10 “ 11-28 gauge 10&7 longer than %x4........50% Vv. & B. No. 65, % In..... @ 
IV 20x28, 20-Ib. 19 35 GEE ,checvessscoeccocesste 46 ecco 
IG 20x28, 15-Ib. 15 35 ASBESTOS. Mortise, Door. . Socket Firmer. -" 
x be i 14 10 er up to 1/16........6c per Ib. Gem, {ron .....ecccceceeeees5% Cape. 
IC 20x28, 8-Ib. 1260 popes Reset etc igs c per Ib. Gem, bronze plated.........5% Vv. & B. No. 50, im..... 021 
COKE PLATES. Millhoard of to es .be per Ib. Rages. Net Vv. & B. No. 60, in..... O87 
_ _ Corrugated Paper sis ph eaieibaeues tebeulg 
Cokes, 30 Ihe! pase goage. 913 go 8 ft to roll)....$6.00perroll Wrought, bronsed ..222222. ” eS Soe 
Cokes, 100 Ibs. base, 20x28. 13 10 -  AUGERS Flush. eieaiatagtinc Gqeeeite, Cer Gooey Guy 
Cokes, 107 Ibs. base, IC noe se ....eene MENS a cccecsccseccoeess Net __ Drivers. ....... List lose 36-40% 
0 aera one RE 230 Bee eee" Hoe toe, Spring. Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
Cokes, 135 a bese, oe a ay a<eeeus cecee Wroug ao aeuny DriVGES ccocccccccccccccecte OF 
OCR rere 15 25 rou heavy ..... sonc0ee ™ 
—., 155 Ibs. base, 56 Stearns No. 4, doz..........$1160 aan ” 7 Adjustable. CLAMPS. 
(eee 8 5 ’ ecccececccccccsoccs ” ° 
cokes, 175 Ibs. base, 56 a Iwan’s Post Hole and Well rought ante Pe eee: 
Orie eee 9 25 ee a a ae eeescecercces 
Cokes, 195 ibs. ‘base. &é : Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in.....$15 60 —_— No. 100, Door (Stearns) 
pale an 0 i 6 10 05 AWLS. Mall. ea ain ales ale canee Ceeeeseee 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. od. 8 Wandied. des. 30.65 Cant_Iro TT . sssscasececeenssinel 
OED esaticacent per 100 Ibs. $4 00 No. 1050 Handled 140 se. dos. sreteresesecsees +89 60 Carpenters’. -List price plus 20% 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED ca nrent eant'd, 3 to 35 Stanley's ooceeees Net Prices ete 
sues BLACK. Common seseees+DOF doz. $1 1 os Stearns, No. 3..per dos. $20 00 t-tng arteritis f= ‘. 40 
= . Seem: per 100 Ibs. $5 00 atent ......+.- CES, : o © cases, a 
Bo BERTHS EO wages . vg BRACES RATCHET. | GS DSIEEES 9 BR 
No. botun ennai per 100Ibs. 4 90 houldered ..... = 160 ¥. eS Ne 3338 ln 3 89 Hone. 
> | Reepepeness per 100 Ibs. 4 95 Patented ....... S72 ee ate te Shermas’s brass, %-inch 
No. 28.00.00. 00 2 per 100 Ibs. 5 09 Seratch. EEE EEE eset Ht doz. octane 
i ieccancscaal per 100 iba 6 10 6 N@ IR, Gecket =ces 8250 nesses Double brass, %-inch, per od 
GALVANIZED. We, S06 Seeder: on BURRS, RIVETING. —_— 
i ve pg wae No.1, Adjustable 
No. 18-30...°1..!per 100 Ibe. “6 35 N® 7 Stanley... Por Sek 'GS HS Crnner Barve entry ......-...  igliareah Sem oe 8 OM 
©. 32-24........per100 Ibs. 6 40 AXES. BUTTS. 
ae a 100 Ibe, 6 655 Viet, Quality, Single Steel, antique copper or dull ChAwS, VASE. 
Wo aac ccc cct rss Per 100 Ibe. & 70 tted (enhandied), 3 to brass finish—case Icts— Wood hdl. No. 18. wood Bai. dos. § it 
Neo. ao 7717 Per 100 Ibe. 5 RE GAB. oacepecce --$18 60 © - 8%) x3%..-Per dozen pairs $3 34 One fost. 
tt eeeeeeees Der 100 Ibs. 6 35 Good “Guality, Single’ ‘ - “ 4 44 seeeeerees 
BAR SOLDER. Bitted, same weight, per Heavy Bevel steel inside Giant ....+--seerecess 
Warranted GOB. cecccceccoccecceeses 13 50 sets, case 7 +" —T 
anted. Meee enen oe CLEVISES. 
cng eorei per 100 Ibs. 31 25 see RTANCES, SPRING. Stect ‘bit keyed front deor Malleable .......+.+++++-106 I. 
ore 
8 ee per 100 Ibs. 29 50 ate ipring......List lees 25% Wrouht brass bit’ keyed nthe CLIPPERS. 
Plumbers ....per100 Ibs. 27 75 AIRE ccc ccee e EMS CED SOW front door sets, each. 340 Bolt (Carolus) 
ZINO BARS. CROW. Cylinder front door ects, No. 0 ° 
Sn Slat . . Steel, 4 ft., 10 Ib............8 80 GBOM .cccccccccccccccccee FT BO No. 1.. secccccccesoel 
. oe Oe ee eae 9 15 Steel. § ¢t., Ys WW. cccccccces 1 4 CALIPERS. No. Be ccoeccecoooceeceeooe if 
- ne ars, e 
ais ieee Soe BM 86 I rig’ 1 8° Double ess caueeteeeeeNgt CLIPS. 
aa WRECKING. eeccecccce 
Less than cask lots, 100 lbs. il H+ y _f wn Micccseseessdil G0 Inside. coe ince 6 <a totee ” BER ages seeoreeeoscors som 
bs BRASS. Vi @ B No 88.ccccccccccs 8 6F CARRIERS. a i 1 oe. ae 
ae 2 V. @ B. No. 90............ @ 48 “eas? tepueeees 
Tubing, seamless, base... 26iee Vi & B. No. 850........::11 6 68“ Biamona, Regular...eagh, net nen a ce... 
We erased, base.......29%c BEVEL, TEE. Diamond,  Slin Non Rivet Wise cccccccce 
Ce ee eesesreees .. 22¢ Stanley's Resewess handle, new initiuatall Bearin Hame eee eters eat eeeee oe 
COPPER he coooees Ss & 10 COLLARS, STOVE PIPES. 
Sheets, base ‘ 25% Stanley ‘irom ‘handle.........Nete OO pec aes doneemememarne de Hed Lacquered. 
Tubing, seamless. base... /2714¢ BINDING CLOTH. Commen tate. Inches ......... 6 6 1 
bing. brazed. base...._.— 345, SIMO ..cccccccccccccccccccces SS Brass Wheel ..............15% Fancy pattern, 
Wire, No.9 & 10 B. & 8. Ga. Bree gti iitecee esses oG® wee She , Sasaiae wee og per dos. .....650 The $4 # 
wire: Nol ii Baw Ga ERS cere eatiNaatpbae "idle," emcee 
sen Al 1 Vaughan and Bushnell, — i  preeseeepesoeesoen | ee aS 
= river, Ni . each PPERS—Soldering 
American Pig ..... secs, 909 ©SSerew Driver, Ne. . each 16 CATCHERS, GRASS. ‘ 
SNP “ile naweweted withs me ot o8it 10 00 Reamer, No. 86, each... 41 No 1608 be 4 $13 25 3 1b. sy Faye - th. 46c 
Kheet. coenmer. No. 100, each... $1 No. 1668.cccccccce OL 3% IB. — 
any on: rt por 308 aa a os Countersink, Nos.14-15 each 27 CEMENT, FURNACE. i pn S8e 
BLADES, SAW. American Seal, 5 1b. cans, net$ 45 1 ID......ceeeceeeeee “ Of 
TIN. Wood. “ “ 10 Ib. cans, “ 90 RD 
i EE eee 53.05c — 80-ta. outa Ss tb. = a oe > 8 33 No. 7 Sta = ‘beste $10 80 
Bar Tin ............ ++ -55.05¢ ae 82°00 so 48 of co fees... per 10@ Ibs. 7 Hy Nog eas 6 





